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Comment 


In recent weeks Covent Garden has been celebrating the tenth anniversary 
of its reopening as a full time opera house after the war. It is natural that 
those celebrations have been in the realm of ballet, for it was the Sadler's 
Wells ballet company that opened the post-war régime at Covent Garden on 
February 20, 1946, and virtually held the fort during that first year while 
the opera company was being formed. The infant opera company joined forces 
with the ballet company in December, 1946, to appear in The Fairie Queene, 
but its real début was on January 14, 1947, when, under the direction of Karl 
Rankl, it launched its career with a production of Carmen. So we must wait 
until 1957 before we celebrate ten years of Covent Garden permanent opera. 

That need not prevent us however from taking stock of the situation 
today, and seeing just how far we have advaneed in the last ten years. Since 
January, 1947, a total of forty-five different operas has been given by the 
resident company; of those forty-five all but eight have received completely 
new productions; seven operas by contemporary British composers have been 
heard, six of which were world premiéres; there has been a new mounting of 
the Ring; what was an adequate orchestra with little experience of opera, has 
become one of the finest operatic orchestras in the world—that is no irrespon- 
sible statement, but one supported by such conductors as Kleiber and Kempe: 
the chorus is potentially one of the best, and on certain occasions has few 
equals; the company has produced one of the finest Wagnerians of this genera- 
tion, Sylvia Fisher, and possesses perhaps the best Figaro of the day in 
Geraint Evans; it has an ensemble of young artists probably as good as those 
in any German ‘repertory’ house; it has built up a reasonable standard of 
ensemble, and under Rafael Kubelik will undoubtedly go ahead further in 
this direction. 

Of course it has made mistakes, and of course it has weaknesses. The 
administration is not so blind to them as many people seem to think. But at 
the moment we are not concerned with awarding ‘black marks’, but with the 
simple fact that in rather less than ten years we have witnessed an operatic 
revolution in this country. 

In a recent interview that I had with Mr David Webster, the General 
Administrator of the Royal Opera House, he said: 

It's been a very exciting thing to see the Sadler’s Wells Ballet become 
internationally famous, and we must remind ourselves that the company 
is only twenty-five years old this year. When it started just shortly after 
the death of Diaghilev, I doubt if anyone would have been brave enough 

-foolhardy I think might have been the right word at the time—to say 

“Well this company that’s starting today will be internationally famous in 

twenty-five years’; and I’ve not the slightest doubt that that will go for 

our opera company too. 

Now I believe that is certainly within the realms of possibility. But as 
Mr Webster also said recently in a public speech, we must not take it for 
granted that London has a permanent opera house. In these days of govern- 
ment economy there is always the threat that the subsidy might be reduced; 
and it is up to everyone who has the interests of Covent Garden at heart, even 
if he does not always approve of all it does, to support it, not only by 
attending its performances, but by fighting such a threat to the hilt, and 
making it clear to those many people who are not particularly interested in 
its future, exactly what it has achieved during the last decade, and what it 
can become in the future. 

H.D.R. 
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Mozart in Ameriea: l 


The first of of a series of Articles 
by James Hinton, Jr. 


Whether or not he was the first, the greatest, or quite the only 
universal genius of Western music, Mozart holds a place among opera 
composers that is singular, and quite singularly unassailed. Not even 
the musician whose tastes are purest and most stain-sensitive seems to 
hold it against Mozart that he wrote for the theatre. Not even the 
most blood-lapping verist seems ever to question his primacy as a 
stage composer—although in their most secret hearts the one may feel 
that even Zauberfléte is somewhat beneath the dignity of the creator 
of the ‘Jupiter’ Symphony, the other feels that even Figaro is pretty 
pale, sapless stuff compared with, say, Cavalleria Rusticana. For if 
Don Giovanni is the favourite (the only, it must sometimes seem, to 
those who go to musicians’ parties) opera of pianists and chamber 
players, it is no less certainly accepted as a masterpiece by all varieties 
of operaists—those who respond with far more spontaneity to Cilea, 
or Berg, or Wagner, or Strawinsky; who scarcely know what a 
Rodelinda is, if not the leading lady in Fledermaus; who are, at best, 
no more than fuzzily aware of a Monte who came before Giuseppe 
Verdi. 

It is a separate topic, one that cannot be gone into here, but in 
the intermission-time sport of operamanship one of the first rules is to 
look reverent when the name of Mozart, or of one of his stage works, 
is mentioned. The opera enthusiast of this mid-century may not really 
care much for Mozart, but he bears with the operas Mozart wrote, for 
the eloquently simple reason that if he did not some ill-natured other 
person would be sure to call him philistine. The opera apathist, on 
the other hand, bears with the very same works simply because they 
are by Mozart and must, therefore, be great music—even if they are 
operas. 

This sketch may be exaggeratedly dichotomous. All is not so 
black, nor all so white. But it is not the presentation of an entirely 
wrongheaded view. Still, it does leave out of consideration the number 
of people who are both fond of opera and fond of Mozart’s operas (or 
of the chosen few of them that serve, synecdochically, for the whole 
lot); and this, at least in so far as the audience particularized about is 
that of the United States, is an important omission. For within the 
past years there has been a trend, by now apparently steady and well- 
established, whereby Mozart is becoming more and more an accepted 
basic ingredient of opera-house repertories, less and less a variety of 
intellectual seasoning used mainly because someone knowledgeable 
might criticize if none at all were detectable, but used very moderately 
because it was, to the general, a taste largely uncultivated—more and 
more a staple of the diet, less and less either a special treat or a kind 
of sacramental nourishment. There may be, and is, disagreement as 
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to just what significance this holds, just how it has come about. The 
fact remains that the phenomenon is worth examining. Besides, social- 
cultural significances aside, the history of Mozart opera in the United 
States has some moderately fascinating moments that do not deserve 
to be forgotten. 

At the moment, the commonest popular account of North Ameri- 
can Mozart opera production is the most recent—that there was 
practically none at all until the New York City Opera Company, 
founded during the last war, fanned to life what had been a smoulder- 
ing ember, and, by applying to Mozart the freshest techniques of 
modern lyric theatre, won for his operas a degree of acceptance they 
had never had before in this country. 

Stated so, this is simply not true. Yet it has been said often and 
confidently—sometimes, perhaps, out ofa desire to gain for the whole 
City Center project a degree of credit that would not be so freely 
granted with only a Cavalleria-Butterfly-Fledermaus repertory as 
artistic collateral; sometimes purely as a manifestation of the kind of 
masochism-with-hope that gives rise to such statements as: ‘Of course; 
the United States is a young country, and we can’t even begin to 
compare with . . . but. look how much better we have been doing 
lately’—the other side of the assertiveness that makes Texans seem 
huge bores to other Americans, and that apparently makes some 
Americans obnoxious to a great many Europeans. However, it is 
quite true that the repertory company at the City Center has been able 
to include at least The Marriage of Figaro (in the American-language 
version of Ruth and Thomas Martin) and Don Giovanni (in the 
original text) as season-in, season-out items. In these instances, at 
least, it is true that the City Center audience—which is differently 
constituted, although not quite so completely so as has sometimes 
been indicated, than either the Metropolitan audience or the various 
audiences that support smaller-scale operatic ventures in New York— 
has shown exceptional receptiveness towards Mozart. But it is stretch- 
ing the point to infer that this receptiveness towards Mozart is some- 
thing new. The fact is that the standard, surviving Mozart operas 
have had a long, very long, if somewhat spotty, stage history in the 
United States—a history almost as long as, and not much spottier 
than, their parallel histories in various European operatic centres. It 
may be best to take a running start. 

Before the last years of the eighteenth century—for ease of 
reference, before the American Revolution—not a great deal of 
honest-to-goodness opera of any sort was to be heard in English- 
speaking cities on this side of the Atlantic. As O. G. Sonneck pointed 
out in his book on the subject, the place of opera was not unlike that 
in provincial towns on the Continent in the early twentieth century. 
Such as it was, it was a secondary form of theatre, given in repertory 
with non-musical plays and entertainments of various sorts, with 
emphasis on mode and success rather than on the loftiness of the art. 
That is to say, plays were given not because they were masterpieces in 
English but because they had a fair chance of amusing, and operas 
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not because they were likely to inject culture but because they might 
prove to be profitable ventures. A good many were ballad operas; 
others were characteristically eighteenth-century adaptations of pieces 
that had been popular on the other side; others were, apparently, 
simply pastiches, made up of tunes that were remembered and that 
fitted in, or could be made to fit in. All told, leaving the higher levels 
of operatic art out of the question, accounts of late-eighteenth-century 
performances in London and New York are not so very unlike. The 
statement is subject to disagreement, but the first opera given in New 
York seems to have been The Beggar’s Opera, put on the stage by a 
visiting British company in 1750; it continued to be a popular success, 
off and on, for 75 years—until, that is, it had almost reached its own 
hundredth birthday. And all over the colonies, in pre-Revolutionary 
America, such works as The Honest Yorkshireman, Damon and 
Phillida, The Virgin Unmasked, Devil to Pay, Thomas and Sally and 
Love in a Village were known—played first by professional companies 
from England, later, on occasion, by mixed groups that included 
young British officers from the commands of General Howe and 
General Burgoyne, participating ‘for their own amusement’ as well as 
helping pay the exceptionally full orchestra of ‘fourteen performers at 
a dollar a night’. 

With the end of the war—and in spite of earlier hard-times 
resolutions by the Continental Congress against such frivolity—the 
musical theatre took a new lease of life, for although old favourites 
continued to be presented, the number of novelties increased, includ- 
ing both more indigenously composed and oriented pieces than before 
and more non-British importations, such as The Servant Mistress, 
‘translated from the Italian’, by Pergolesi, The Speaking Picture 
(Grétry), The Caravan of Cairo (same), and so on. In fact, there was 
a time when the operas of Grétry, in English, were at least as popular 
in America as any by composers of comparable musical reputation. 
However, it was not until the early years of the nineteenth century 
that Italian and French, and, to an extent, German, opera became in 
general a serious threat to the continued popularity of ballad opera 
and the various kinds of English operas that might have been called 
‘ballad’ had their tunes been borrowed from broadsheets and from 
common memory rather than from established composers. 

Early in 1798 the Park Theatre was opened in New York, and 
for twenty years, almost, it played a mixed repertory of plays and 
ballad operas and pastiches and adaptations into English—including, 
in 1819, an English version of Rossini’s The Barber of Seville, and 
two years later, Mozart’s The Marriage of Figaro, in the English 
adaptation of H. R. Bishop, who had yet to produce Clari, the Maid 
of Milan (and ‘Home, Sweet Home’) and to achieve knighthood. Thus 
Mozart’s introduction to America was through opera-in-English—a 
fact not without irony, since the Mozart operas are still at the storm 
centre of the controversy between the original-textists and the 
Englishists. 

Meanwhile New Orleans, bilingually French and English, had 
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developed an operatic life of its own, with principals engaged in Paris 
to sing in such works as La Dame Blanche on a three-performances- 
a-week schedule, and with the company making occasional visits to 
New-York and as far north as Boston. Summing up, it might be said 
that up through the first decades of the nineteenth century operatic 
life in America developed just parallel to the population. In the 
beginning, New York and Philadelphia; Richmond, Virginia, and 
Charleston, South Carolina; and, to an extent, New Orleans, were the 
centres. Later on, New York and Philadelphia and Boston (having, 
presumably, overcome at least that much of its Puritan heritage) were 
important. Still later, New York had moved in the direction of 
becoming what jt is today—the heart of the theatrical and musical 
activities in the nation—with New Orleans continuing to be important, 
but less and less so as the French-speaking population was assimilated 
and as river travel north and south became relatively less important 
than the railways that carried passengers and freight east and west; 
but the Mississippi remained important well past the middle of the 
century, and at least until then the French-speaking Creole aristocracy 
of New Orleans was to be reckoned with, and in New Orleans opera 
remained French opera, basically, for many years. But, through the 
first decades of the nineteenth century, except in New Orleans, opera 
was sung in English in the United States, and most of the best singers 
were imported from England. There were some good, and some 
exceptionally fine, musicians on this side of the Atlantic. But most 
of these were in the almost anachronistic category of very gifted 
amateurs; the career musicians, the public performers, seem to have 
been mostly importations—importations who for one reason or 
another were willing to hazard the long, uncomfortable, potentially 
sick-making voyage to sing in a country that must (to extrapolate 
from Mrs Trollope’s account) have at least had its shortcomings. 

The crucial year for Italian opera in North America, and for 
Mozart in America—although no one involved seems to have been 
very sharply conscious of anything save his own immediate fortunes 

was 1825. 

The original Park Theatre burned to the ground at the close of 
the season of 1819-20—in those days such a common fate for a 
theatre that it hardly need be more than mentioned. On the same 
site, far from the present theatre district in New York, was built a 
new theatre with the same name, larger and more elaborate in décor, 
although before it, too, burned down in 1848 it had deteriorated 
sadly, and has gone down in theatrical history most unflatteringly 
described. It was this house that saw the first really serious attempt to 
introduce Italian opera as Italian opera, and Mozart as Mozart, to 
New York. 

At the instance of one Dominick Lynch—described, somewhat 
improbably on the face of it, as ‘a French wine-merchant’—Manuel 
del Popolo Vicente Garcia gathered together what amounted to his 
family opera company and set forth from London for New York. 
Born in Seville in 1775 (the same year as the premiéres of La Finta 
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Maria Garcia Malibran. Engraved from a drawing by Grevedon 


Giardiniera and Il Ré Pastore), he was no longer a young man, and 
had already had a long and active career. It had been ten years, 
ibuted his serenade, and an out-of-tune guitar, 


almost, since he contri 
to the unhappy first performance of Rossini’s Barbiere, and he had 


been busy in opera, as a singer, a composer, a conductor, and what 
have you, since he was seventeen. After building a reputation in 








Spain, at least partly as a composer, Garcia made his first Paris 
appearances in 1808, then moved on to Naples, where he sang from 
1811 to 1816. The season after the Barbiere fiasco he moved to Lon- 
don, then returned to Paris after two years, coming back to London 
to teath in 1823. And there he was when Lynch’s suggestions fasci- 
nated him and he decided to have a look at America before allowing 
himself to become too deeply rooted in the business of teaching others 
to sing. The principal members of the company were the elder Garcia 
himself, nearing the end of his singing days; his daughter Maria 
Felicita, later known as Maria Malibran; his son Manuel Patricio 
Rodriguez Garcia; and the bass Carlo Angrisani, a seasoned artist, 
fifteen years Garcia’s senior. 

On arrival in New York, Garcia was confronted by a man whom 
he had never met but who was already an even more important his- 
toric figure than he—Lorenzo da Ponte. (And at this point, well- 
known though the tale is, the teller cannot help feeling that it is all 
something he is making up—as the librettist of Mozart's greatest 
operas and Rossini’s first Almaviva meet in the New York of 1825 
and say things that bear on the whole future course of opera on this 
continent.) By 1825 Da Ponte’s fortunes were in a declining phase, 
and his reputation as an Italian scholar (the first Dante commentator 
in America) was about all he had in the way of assets at the age of 76. 
As the story goes, he rushed to the flat taken by Garcia—the two men 
had never met before—and announced himself as the author of the 
libretto of Don Giovanni and the intimate friend of Mozart, where- 
upon Garcia kissed him, waltzed him around the room, and sang him 
‘Finch’ han dal vino’ to prove doubly that the enthusiasm of his 
greeting was not assumed. It is said (or has been said that it is said 
so) that this was the last happy day of Da Ponte. Still, it must have 
been a really happy one. Nothing would do but that he become 
Officially advisor to the company. And, as advisor, nothing would 
please him but the addition to the repertory of Don Giovanni, which 
had not been planned for. This involved problems, for there was no 
tenor available who could be trusted to make his way through the 
music of Don Ottavio without risking imminent disaster. Although he 
began his career as a tenor, Garcia was a fenore di forza in his later 
years, then hardly a tenor at all; like so many tenors, he cast envying 
eyes at such baritone parts as the title role in Don Giovanni, and as 
the most important singer in a travelling company he seems to have 
shown not the slightest inclination to turn tenor again for the sake of 
Ottavio so as to let someone else sing Don Giovanni. And who would 
have? The other operas played in the season at the new Park Theatre 
were Rossini’s /] Barbiere di Siviglia, Tancredi, Il Turco in Italia, 
La Cenerentola, and Semiramide and Garcia’s L’Amante Astuto 
and La Figlia del Aria—two of the seventeen Spanish, nineteen 
Italian, and seven French operas he is supposed to have written. 
But if old Da Ponte had not been on hand to make himself known, 
the company would simply have introduced Italian opera—mainly 
Rossini—to New York. As it was, the Garcias also introduced 
Mozart. (To be continued) 
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The Vie-Wells Opera 1931-1939: 2 
by JOAN CROSS, C.B.E. 


Hard as it is to look back on the pre-war years at the Wells ‘without 
prejudice’, it seems to me that the company now entered on a period 
of considerable artistic success. Orpheus, Fra Diavolo, Gianni Schicchi 
and Tabarro were added to the repertory, The Barber of Seville was 
conducted by John Barbirolli (this was before he was knighted) and 
The Bartered Bride had its first London performance; Eugene Onegin, 
Fledermaus, Falstaff and Boris Godunov followed. 

In 1933 Othello had been produced in stage designs by 
McKnight Kauffler; this set a new standard of décor for the company 
and although the new productions, as always in the history of opera, 
had varying degrees of success, the general standard of performance 
began very greatly to improve, not only in this matter of sets and 
costumes, but in increasingly careful direction and rehearsal. The 
company was encouraged to take a pride in its achievements by a 
thoughtful and constructive press, and an enthusiastic and regular if, 
as yet, sparse audience. It is obvious that allowances were made by 
the critics for the difficulties that prevailed in Rosebery Avenue and 
and Waterloo Road, yet praise and encouragement was given freely, 
and without question, the appreciation of Richard Capell, Francis 
Toye, Edwin Evans, Ferruccio Bonavia and others greatly assisted 
the Vic-Wells Opera to achieve its pre-war distinction. There was, of 
course, far more space available in those days; Francis Toye was 
able to discuss Don Carlos in at least three-quarters of a column, 
and headlines appeared in heavy print: ‘Fledermaus’ has a great 
reception, Wildfire success of operetta; Rare vitality in Old Vic 
‘Lohengrin’; Capital ‘Falstaff at the Wells . . . a memorable 
event. An American paper, too, headed its article London restores 
and admires Tchaikovsky’s ‘Eugene Onegin’, while The original 
‘Boris’, subtitled an array of Talent was hailed again in large print, 
as a triumph for the Wells. These are just a few picked at random 
from many of the current records. 

It was during this period that Percy Heming joined the company. 
He brought with him, for at least one of his colleagues, a new stan- 
dard of individual performance; it was a revelation to watch his 
careful preparation of a role, his attention to detail, and his musical 
accuracy. He was the most sensitive of artists, and a charming singer 
but his especial quality was that he was interested in the performance 
as a whole. He had a superb sense of the stage, a deep respect and 
love of his work, and a wonderful sense of humour; it was a privilege 
to work with him. He sang, among many other roles (and he was a 
fabulous Scarpia and a riotously funny Bartolo) a most excellent 
Figaro when The Marriage of Figaro was revived in the lovely décor 
by Rex Whistler. These designs were so beautiful I wonder that one 
of our opera houses does not use them again! It was a great loss to 
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Lady Macbeth (Joan Cross) presents a cup of welcome to Duncan 


(Gerald Kassen); a scene from Lawrance Collingwood’s ‘Macbeth’. 
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the company when Percy Heming left the Wells to join Sir Thomas 
Beecham as his assistant at Covent Garden. 

Reverting again to the repertory between 1933 and 1936 it is 
interesting to note how staunch Lilian Baylis was to British composers. 
Way back in 1924 she was presenting operas by Ethel Smyth and 
Nicolas Gatty and from then on, and even when finances were exceed- 
ingly low, she faced the prospect of empty houses and put on a British 
work. These included operas by Arthur Benjamin, Charles Stanford, 
Holst as well as Ethel Smyth and Nicolas Gatty. To show how disas- 
trous the reaction was to native opera in those days I only have to 
relate that Sir Thomas Beecham conducted a performance of The 
Boatswain's Mate to the record smallest house at Sadler’s Wells! So 
when, in 1934, she elected to put on a full-length opera by Lawrance 
Collingwood, Macbeth, it was not a new enterprise, but again showed 
the kind of risk she was prepared to take in the cause of new works. 
This piece had a great succés d’estime, and the critics gave it a lot 
of attention, but it was not much more successful in attracting full 
houses than the other British works had been. This did not daunt 
Miss Baylis, however, for she announced it for the next season, and 
later, continued her support to British music with performances of 
Vaughan Williams’s Hugh the Drover, a strange work by Gatty called 
Greysteel and a very fine presentation of Ethel Smyth’s The Wreckers. 


Boris Godunov was launched on a debt of £1,000, and for the 
production the theatre badly needed additional lighting equipment 
which required another £500. How paltry these sums seem nowadays, 
yet how considerable they were then! Miraculously a cheque for £500 
materialized from ‘nowhere’ for Miss Baylis, someone ‘pressed a 
cheque into her hand’. This was one of many such incidents; some- 
one left an envelope full of dollars at the box-office for her the 
previous season, dollars which amounted to £1,010, and there was a 
gift from the gallery of a hundred sixpences and one of five pounds 
from a young girl who had had a legacy. But to return to Boris. 
Again we had a lot of bouquets from the press, and the company 
was congratulated on opening the season with the opera in its original 
version, ‘a performance unique outside Russia!’ Conductor, pro- 
ducer, singers and (especially) the chorus were warmly praised and 
the stage designs were hailed as ‘beautiful in the extreme’. These 
designs were by Dobujinsky, the well-known Russian artist, long 
associated with Diaghilev and the Imperial theatres of Moscow and 
Petrograd. We were immensely proud that we had persuaded him to 
do them. 

In 1936 the Opera company took up permanent residence in 
Sadler’s Wells where it lived on very equable terms with its sister 
company, the Ballet, already establishing itself as a highly successful 
company and playing to large audiences. We now became even more 
ambitious and in this year added a major work in The Mastersingers. 
This was an immediate success and drew large audiences, the chorus 
again winning much praise and many of the principals adding con- 
siderably to their reputations. In one of the weekly periodicals this 
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Joan Cross, Winifred Kennard and Tudor Davies in Arthur Benjamin’s 
‘The Devil Take Her’. Below, Sumner Austin, Audrey Mildmay and 
Joan Cross in ‘The Marriage of Figaro’ 
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paragraph appeared: ‘“‘The importance of the Vic-Wells theatres in 
the artistic life of London, their at least partial fulfilment of Lilian 
Baylis’s claim that they are ‘national’, is proved by the fact that week 
after week one or other of these columns devoted to entertainment is 
occupied with discussion of what is being done there in the way of 
drama, opera or ballet. This is simply because they continually 
provide more interesting subjects for discussion than can be found 
elsewhere’’. 

In the autumn of 1937 Miss Baylis died. She was 63 and she had 
spent forty years in the cause of her two theatres. At the time of her 
death she had a company at the Old Vic led by Laurence Olivier, the 
opera was settled at Sadler’s Wells, where it was playing an extensive 
repertory to a good regular audience (not yet as considerable as she 
would have wished—packed houses came only with the war) and the 
Ballet company was making history. She had built all this out of what 
was called ‘that reformed coffee house’ in Waterloo Road, from 
lectures, ballad recitals, and concerts of ‘excerpts from the operas’, 
from animated pictures (for this was many years before films) given 
to an audience who paid a penny for a seat. While other people were 
talking of National Theatres, Lilian Baylis created two. She was 
unique. It will be a long time before there is another personality like 
hers in the theatre, one who inspired so much enthusiasm and loyalty, 
or whose relationship with company and staff was so human. She 
was often infuriating and unpredictable, she could be blunt to the 
point of rudeness, but you knew exactly where you stood with her. 


When I first worked for her at the Old Vic I was terrified of her 
and she scared me, to death almost, before my first appearance there, 
but she thought I could sing, and for many years she put up with 
what she considered my dreadful acting, all the time trying to create 
circumstances under which I could improve, and what she did for me, 
she did for countless others. The way to her heart was through her 
theatres, and since she infected me only too easily with her fanaticism, 
we got on well. I grew to love her dearly, while my respect for her 
increased with the years that I worked for her. She was never without 
financial worry from start to finish, and one wonders just what her 
reaction would be to the present system of government grants? It 
would have been paradise, I’m sure, even though present day costs 
would have sent her into paroxysms of rage! The University of 
Oxford made her an Honorary M.A. and she received the C.H. and 
she was inordinately proud of both these decorations; but it is impos- 
sible to do her any kind of justice here. 

At the time of her death we were preparing The Valkyrie and it 
was produced in December of the same year. ““The production of 
The Valkyrie was the crowning achievement of Lilian Baylis’s direc- 
tion. It told the world that there is practically nothing that the 
company she has formed and guided cannot do sufficiently well to 
arouse the justified enthusiasm of the public and to give genuine 
pleasure to musicians for whom the work is no novelty.”” If you think 
I am giving a too glowing account of these times “I’m not making 
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all this up, you know” as a famous diseuse remarks during her dis- 
course on the story of The Ring! 

Exactly as Miss Baylis would have wished, the opera continued 
from strength to strength. The following season the new production 
was Don Carlos and we revived Tannhduser, Faust and Don Giovanni 
in new sets. For Tannhduser Arthur Carron who, as Arthur Cox, had 
for many seasons been a most valuabie member of the company, 
returned from America, where ke had been singing at the Met, to sing 
the name part. 

The last, and perhaps the most hazardous venture before the war 
was Rosenkavalier, and many eyebrows were raised when it was 
announced. London had so long enjoyed, and, only too well, remem- 
bered those Covent Garden performances with that greatest of all 
Marschallins, Lotte Lehmann, and the incomparable Elisabeth 
Schumann. Most people thought it far too ‘stylistic’ a piece for the 
Wells. It was a long time in preparation all through those months 
when the threat of war was hanging over the country and when an 
atmosphere of depression made it difficult to keep one’s enthusiasm at 
the right pitch. However the opera was given before a large first-night 
audience in March, 1939. One critic dubbed it the ‘Dreigroschen- 
cavalier’ but that was the harshest thing said of it and Lilian Baylis 
would have been content with it. Alas, it had only seven perform- 
ances; before the company could reassemble for the autumn, we were 
at war and this era at Sadler’s Wells had ended. 

With three exceptions, I have refrained from singling out the per- 
formances of my many gifted colleagues in the opera company from 
1931 to 1939. It is frankly impossible, where there was such an excel- 
lent ensemble to praise one artist and not to praise all. Yet it seems 
equally impossible to record even a brief history of this time without 
commenting on some individual performances. The theatre had long, 
tireless and selfless devotion from its producers, Clive Carey, Sumner 
Austin and John Gordon, from its two permanent conductors, 
Warwick Braithwaite and Lawrance Collingwood, and from a hard- 
working and loyal stage and technical staff. But one cannot, for 
instance, recall the performance of Don Carlos without immediately 
remembering the almost virtuoso performance of Edith Coates as 
Eboli: or Falstaff without thinking of Arnold Matters’s excellent 
interpretation of the name part, Redvers Llewellyn as Ford, and the 
ripe and rich Mistress Quickly of Gladys Parr, and there were many 
more: Henry Wendon, whose appearance alone as Lohengrin was 
something to be grateful for, Arthur Cox, a full-voiced and fine- 
looking Othello, Jeanne Dusseau as Tosca, Molly de Gunst as Aida, 
Ronald Stear, who made such a surprisingly good job of Ochs and 
Boris in addition to a series of valuable performances in buffo parts, 
and Tudor Davies, surely one of the most generous and kindly col- 
leagues that ever lived. In addition to this we had in one member of 
the company, Harry Powell Lloyd, not only a very gifted player of 
buffo roles, but a genius in make-up, and a very talented designer. I 
remember all these and others with appreciation and I am happy to 
have played a part in these, for me, golden years. 
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Perey Heming 
1883-1956 


I first met Percy a small matter of 44 years ago when I entered 
the Academy and he, I believe, was in his last term there. My father, 
a dear man and very wise musician, always encouraged me to go to 
concerts and opera, and so in the early days of the 14-18 war, before 
Percy went to France, I began to admire him from a distance during 
the Beecham Seasons at the Shaftesbury and the Aldwych Theatres. 
I remember well the awful night when he nearly missed (in fact, I’m 
not sure he didn’t miss it) his entry as Kurwenal in Tristan, and my 
heart almost missed beating in perpetuity. A little later, 1 went into 
the Army too, and we didn’t meet again till 1919 at Covent Garden. 
By this time, the gap had narrowed somewhat for I had migrated from 
the gallery to the orchestra pit, and one of the first productions was 
Parsifal with Heming as Amfortas. But it was in 1926, on my joining 
the B.N.O.C. as conductor, that there began our association which 
was to give me many hours of constant joy and years of treasured 
recollections. We fought a great battle for survival in those days and, 
let me assure you, standards were high, though it is a curious fact that 
some who now look back on those days with what I might call an 
almost neurasthenic nostalgia, and who simperingly sigh over past 
glories, sometimes quite casually dismissed our hearts’ outpouring. 
However, that is almost historical precedent. 

In a small appreciation I wrote of him for the R.A.M. Club 
Magazine the year he was elected President, I said that I had always 
regarded him as one of the greatest, if not the greatest English operatic 
artist of our time. This was not written lightly nor, may I suggest, in 
ignorance. During my early years of conducting at Covent Garden 
(which started in 1927), it was my privilege to work with the greatest 
singers of the time, then at the summit of their powers. I have only to 
mention names such as Chaliapin, Schorr, Stabile, Gigli, Pertile, and 
amongst the women, Leider, Lehmann, Schumann, to show by what 
standards those words were written. What then were the qualities that 
made him so? Perhaps the most astonishing was his versatility, a 
dangerous asset in this country where, by some queer alchemy, any- 
one who does one particular thing persistently enough (however 
badly) is sooner or later labelled an ‘authority’. Side by side you 
could set the searing beauty of his Amfortas, the poignant and tender 
humility of his Kurwenal, with such irresistibly comic (but always 
musical) creations as Bartolo and Kecal. Then again, there was the 
superbly sensual and sinister dignity of his Scarpia and the warm 
humanity of Marcel. One more abiding memory I will mention, the 
Ford in Falstaff. 

Now all this was not achieved in a day and by talent alone, but 
by sheer concentration and hard graft, uncompromising musical 
honesty, and a conscience that drove him to lavish all his gifts on the 
tiniest part he had to play as well as the biggest. The Commissioner 
in Butterfly is not often noticed, but into that part, one of his earliest, 
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was put the kind of thought that made it the stepping stone to his 
career. If there are any young singers here with operatic ambitions, 
remember this. The smallest part you are called on to play should be, 
to you, the most important in the opera, and mould it on the other 
characters, unlike a certain quite distinguished David who, one day 
(quite by accident) found himself listening to bits of Die Meistersinger 
in which he was not concerned, and remarked quite naively ‘pretty 
stuff’. 
Another quality which endeared him to me was his sense of 
humour, rather, it must be admitted, a compound of Rabelais and 
the Restoration, but never unkind. Unfortunately, these distinguished 
and, in some eyes, deplorable founts of his humour preclude any 
samples being served up in such respectable surroundings. Also, he 
was completely unselfish and I could (and did) call him for days of 
ensemble rehearsals without a murmur. 

I think I would like to end this, my affectionate tribute on the 
note of his lovable humour and musical integrity. By his passing, I 
have lost a beloved friend, and our younger singers a mentor of 
unique gifts as man and artist. If I were to search for an epitaph for 
him, I think I would like it to be: 


“No man ever took himself more lightly, or his work more seriously”. 
John Barbirolli 





Erich. Kleiber 
1890-1956 


As is well known, Erich Kleiber had a special affection for the 
orchestra at Covent Garden and that affection was warmly returned. 
The secret of this mutual affection was the secret of his success; he 
was not the conductor to impose his will arbitrarily of his players but, 
as he often said, he considered he was there to explain to them what 
they had to do in order to reveal the composer’s intentions; and the 
resulting performance would always be ‘theirs’ and not ‘his’, for the 
orchestra and Kleiber always ‘made music together’; and- his confi- 
dence in his players was quite exceptional. 

Of his actual conducting there is little to add to what was 
apparent to the audience. His beat was small and clear and contained 
an uncanny power so that it was virtually impossible to take one’s 
eyes off it, although he had no use for what he called ‘baton con- 
certos’. His confidence in his own powers was quite obvious and he 
overcame all difficulties with almost schoolboy zest. For instance, in 
the very difficult scene in the third act of Der Rosenkavalier where 
the Police Officer appears, it was not uncommon for orchestra and 
Stage to part company for a few awkward bars, but he would so 
control both singers and players that we were all together again in 
the shortest possible time. Then he would give one of his rare but 
delightful smiles as much as to say, ‘that was a nasty moment safely 
passed! ’. 
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At rehearsal he was always punctual and had no time for dilatori- 
ness. He was exacting in his demands but, unlike many other con- 
ductors, he always explained why he wanted certain things played in 
a certajn way. He would say that, even if the audience does not 
understand the significance of a passage, the players must; only then 
will it become clear to those who have ears to hear. One example 
will serve to illustrate this point, again from Der Rosenkavalier; while 
the Notary is having his argument with Baron Ochs in Act I he is 
accompanied by apparently inconsequential syncopations on the 
horns; ‘The gentleman has asthma’, he would say, and all would 
become clear! 

Kleiber had to a remarkable degree the gift of understanding the 
psychology of an orchestra, and he knew just how long to go on 
‘rehearsalling’ them, as he called it. He used to say that working to 
the full extent of the time allowed him just for the sake of working 
would undo half the good already achieved; as a result the players 
were often surprised and delighted to find the rehearsal finished long 
before they expected. He once told me that to have finished all he 
wanted to do by 12.30 and then to go on until | o’clock would mean 
that the orchestra would think of Guinness for the last half-hour! 


A player who gave an exceptionally good performance was 
always complimented (and vice versa), and he had the knack of 
knowing just when to relieve the tedium of a trying morning with a 
well-timed story or joke. I can personally vouch for his understanding 
of and sympathy with a player’s feelings, for I once had the mis- 
fortune to have a mechanical breakdown during a performance of 
Der Rosenkavalier, with the result that I stopped playing in the 
middle of a solo passage. Afterwards Kleiber sent for me and said, 
‘Don’t worry, only you and I and Strauss in Heaven noticed! ’. 


I can remember Kleiber himself making a mistake only on one 
occasion at rehearsal; and he immediately apologized to the whole 
orchestra. I am sure all players will agree with me that this was indeed 
a rare sign of greatness in a conductor. 


His devotion to his old master, Richard Strauss, was strong and 
sincere; and he would constantly quote remarks made by ‘Don 
Riccardo’ (as he always referred to him) apropos of his own or other 
composer’s works, especially those of Mozart. Even if he did not 
agree with the way Strauss had stipulated that a certain passage should 
be played, he would nevertheless carry out the master’s wishes—at 
the same time registering a protest! 

To sum up, Erich Kleiber had all the ideal qualities of an operatic 
conductor because he combined complete technical control over every 
detail with a deep understanding of the whole work, and in addition 
his profound sympathy with the problems and difficulties of both 
players and singers made all who had the good fortune to work with 
him hold him in the deepest respect and affection. There was truly no 
one like him. 

Richard Temple Savage 
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Mozart Bicentenary Celebrations 


Great Britain 

On April 7 and 8 a week-end lecture course on Mozart’s operas will be 
held at Glyndebourne, sponsored by the Oxford University Extension Lectures 
Committee and the East Sussex WEA. The lecturers will be John Amis, 
Anthony Besch, Peter Gellhorn, Jasper Roper and Professor Westrup. 


Argentine 

On April 20 at the Teatro Comico, Buenos Aires, the first performance 
for many years of Ascanio in Alba will be given by the Asociacion de Con- 
ciertos de Camara, conducted by Ferruccio Calusio. In September, at the 
Teatro Colon, performances of Don Giovanni and Le Nozze di Figaro will be 
given with Lisa della Casa, Birgit Nilsson, Emmy Loose, George London, 
Leopold Simoneau, Benno Kusche and other artists. Ferdinand Leitner will 
conduct and Josef Gielen will be the producer. 


Austria 

Salzburg roused itself from winter hibernation to celebrate the bicentenary 
of its most famous son with enthusiasm but with emotional restraint. It 
shook back its blanket of snow and hung out its red-and-white banners with 
a calm deliberateness, and left its visitors to paddle their way through a foot 
of slush from Mozarteum to Festspielhaus and back again. Foreign visitors 
make the summer festival their own rather than Salzburg’s, but this week of 
celebrations belonged to the city—a family party, by turns formal and a little 
oe at which visitors from abroad were welcome guests, but never more 
than that. 

A midnight fanfare of trumpets from the tower of the Glockenspielhaus 

heralded the actual birthday on January 27—a fanfare flung into the teeth 
of a driving blizzard which almost smothered it. A few minutes before nine 
o’clock the next morning I followed in the wake of President Theodor K6érner 
and Austrian Cabinet Ministers to the solidly built former tenement house 
where Mozart was born. Brandishing an orange card with a string of six- 
syllabled words on it, I sought admission, only to be repelled like Tamino at 
the gate of Sarastro’s temple. My orange card, it was explained, admitted to 
the pavement only, and I had to be content with hearing the recital on 
Mozart’s own violin and piano within unromantically relayed over a loud- 
speaker. 
Most impressive of the birthday ceremonies was the pontifical mass 
celebrated in the gaunt, thronged cathedral, at which Mozart’s so-called 
‘Coronation’ Mass in C (K.317) was heard in its intended setting. Composed 
for an 18th century Archbishop of Salzburg, the elaborately decorative music 
shone with a new lustre as it soared from the organ gallery while the present 
Archbishop, Mgr Rohracher, and his assistants—garbed in baroque 18th 
century vestments—carried out the solemn ritual below. The effect was, of 
course, wholly different from concert-hall performances, and even the operatic 
nature of some of the music seemed less out of place than when the Mass is 
performed out of context. The Kyrie of this early Mass, it may be noted, 
turned up again eleven years later as Fiordiligi’s ‘Come scoglio’ in Cosi fan 
tutte, while the Agnus Dei soprano melody is a direct forerunner of the 
Countess’s ‘Dove sono’ in Figaro. 

The Salzburg concerts and opera concentrated, naturally enough, mainly 
on the music of Mozart’s Salzburg years, before the prospect of freedom 
from irksome service at a provincial court had encouraged him to seek his 
fortune in Vienna. Thus the two special opera productions were outside the 
run of the usual ‘big five’, and had a particular interest of their own—La 
Finta Semplice, written when the composer was 12 years old, and Jdomeneo, 
his first mature opera, composed for Munich at the age of 25. 
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La Finta Semplice was given at the little Landestheater in a German 
translation by Bernhard Paumgartner, director a the Salzburg Mozarteum, 
who also conducted. It was the child Mozart’s first attempt at opera buffa— 
entertainment of a stock pattern, but remarkably well conceived for a 
juvenile, The libretto, based on one of Goldoni’s comic operas, concerns an 
artful young girl (the ‘pretended simpleton’ of the title) who helps her brother 
to win a bride and collects a husband for herself in the process. Mozart makes 
little attempt at any musical characterization, but the lyrical melodies tumble 
over themselves in gallant profusion to achieve a wholly enjoyable light- 
hearted farce. Dorothea Siebert sparkled gaily in the title part of Rosina, 
supported by the suave tenor of George Maran as her brother, Fracasso, and 
by the rich comedy of Alois Pernerstorfer and August Jaresch as two brothers 

one a misogynist, the other half-witted. The production, by Geza Rech, 
suffered from sketchy staging and a crude ballet. 

Up in the shadow of the Ménchsberg cliff, the festival theatre was 
reopened and heated to a sub-tropical temperature for the new Idomenco, 
preceded on the birthday by a State ceremony of homage to Mozart led by 
President Korner. This involved interminable speeches, some music from the 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra under Karl Bohm, and a purr of pleasure 
from an audience more gratified by its self-importance at being invited than 
by the proceedings themselves. The flow of oratory yielded one item of 
interest—an assurance by the Austrian Chancellor, Herr Julius Raab, that 
Austria would redeem its debt to Mozart by a scheme ensuring that no 
promising native composer would share Mozart’s impoverished fate. What 
this will entail remains to be seen. 

So to Idomeneo, in which Salzburg, I felt, was rather badly let down by 
Vienna. For although the capital sent over the Staatsoper chorus and the 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra with Karl Bohm, it sent only a second string 
of singers for the solo parts in this noble and most exacting opera. Rudolf 
Schock (Idomeneo), though he stumbled and lost his way in ‘Fuor del mar’, 
carried most of the burdens of the title part successfully, and Christel Goltz 
rampaged to good effect as Elettra. But Gerda Scheyrer (Ilia) found the long 
scenas beyond her scope, quavered nervously and semiquavered disastrously, 
while Waldemar Kmentt remained throughout a stolidly wooden Idamante. 
Caspar Neher had designed some attractive sets and costumes in baroque style, 
and Oscar Fritz Schuh built up an 
imaginative stage picture with his 
chorus-groupings in a very formal 
style—opera molto seria. Dr B6hm 
took a placid view of the music, 
so that the performance tended to 
be more of a memorial service 
rather than a dramatic opera for 
an unique occasion. 

It was instructive to compare 
this with the Bavarian State 
Opera’s production at Munich, 
where Idoméneo was given on 
January 29—175 years to the day 
after its first performance there in 
1781. Apart from the neo-classical 
style of Helmut Jiirgens’s décor 
with its togas and Corinthian pil- 
lars—it was almost the exact re- 
verse of the Salzburg version. 
Robert Heger’s conducting and 
Heinz Arnold’s production injected 
dramatic force into the tale, and 
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Act I of ‘Idomeneo’ at Salzburg. Gerda Scheyrer as Ilia, Waldemar 
Kmentt as Idamante 


although the endless pillars of the basic set quickly grew tiresome, the chorus 
scarcely held together and Howard Vandenburg’s Idomeneo sounded dis- 
tressingly strained and flat, there was some ravishing solo singing to compen- 
sate. The young soprano Erika Kéth, fresh-sounding and radiant, very nearly 
reached the standard of Sena Jurinac’s Ilia at Glyndebourne five years ago, 
Maud Cunitz (Elettra) had the virtues of an experienced artist, and Richard 
Holm managed to make Idamante sound almost heroic. 

Throughout all the Salzburg week’s concerts, which included memorable 
performances by the Vienna Philharmonic and Symphony Orchestras, and a 
particularly successful contribution from England’s Philharmonia Orchestra 
under Karajan, there was no music to match that of Jdomeneo in dignity and 
grandeur. Its ‘monumental strength and white heat of passion’ (as Professor 
Dent described it) shows us Mozart at the height of his powers. Salzburg may 
well be proud of its claim to fame. Mozart’s genius consummated the 
thoughts and ideals of an epoch, and it has transcended time and place 
through the sheer pleasure provided by its perfection of form and content. 
Yet the heart of him remains in the gracious old city that he once disowned. 

Noél Goodwin 

Christopher Raeburn writes on the edition used for this performance of 
Idomeneo: 

In the October number of OPERA it was stated that the January 1956 
Salzburg production of Jdomeneo would use the ‘edition prepared by Bern- 
hard Paumgartner for the new Mozart Gesamtausgabe’. Such was the advance 
publicity. In January, on exhibition in Mozart's birthplace, all under the title 
of ‘Gesamtausgaben’, were two genuine volumes, in company with the Paum- 
gartner Idomeneo bound in a similar cover. But Paumgartner’s arrangement 
was neither commissioned nor sponsored by the editors of the Gesamtausgabe. 
Furthermore, a large portion of the blame for the Salzburg production lay 
with this arrangement, which is a mere approximation to Mozart’s own ver- 
sions, the original written for Munich, and his alterations and additions for 
the 1786 amateur performance in Vienna. 
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The faults of the edition lie in extensive cutting from both versions (as 
well as injudicious dovetailing from them) with no indication in the score of 
all the cuts, though in performance a number of these become palpably plain 
by making nonsense of the dramatic situation, and by causing excruciating 
key chafiges. String accompaniment has been added to much of the secco 
recitative, and scraps of ballet music have been interpolated. Paumgartner 
has juggled with the whole sequence of the third act so that it makes less 
sense than in the original, and he has actually composed passages to cover 
action, otherwise inexplicable owing to his rearrangement of the act. There is 
also some re-writing of melody for the High Priest, no longer a tenor, so that 
we are even treated to Osmin-like low jinks during the most solemn and 
dramatic situation. That this version should be foisted on the public as any- 
thing more than Paumgartner’s arrangement is a disgrace, particularly when 
efforts are being made to sort out the dishonest practices of earlier editors. 

The third act was an utter mess dramatically. Elettra’s last big scena was 
brought forward, to follow the quartet, the reason apparently being that she 
overhears the love duet between Ilia and Idamante and is already then con- 
sumed with despair. But the results of this change are manifold. Idomeneo is 
accorded a passage of recitative, part of which Mozart wrote for Elettra, but 
most of which appears to have been written, words and music, specially for 
this edition. He is even accorded the sentiments of Otello with ‘Addio 
speme! Addio gloria! ... etc.” Complicated modulations arise, which are 
inexcusable. A further point, but this may be the fault of the production and 
not the edition, is that the mysterious voice of Neptune was allotted to the 
High Priest on stage. Thus the terror Mozart intended, and actually refers to 
in his correspondence discussing the subterranean voice, was practically non- 
existent, despite the superb playing of the trombones and horns back-stage. 

Idomeneo’s heroic ‘Fuor del mar’ was cut. Elettra lost her one lyrical 
aria, ‘Idol mio’, which shows her as a real human being, and makes her third 
aria of rage and despair even more powerful in contrast. The little piece in 
the first act finale for the two ladies (sung by Anny Felbermayer and Ruthilde 
Boesch) was radically cut; perhaps by way of compensation, they were given 
Elettra’s passage in ‘Placido é il mar’. 

At present Jdomenco is undergoing a test period. A view expressed at 
Salzburg is that this performance is the only way to save the work. Such a 
misconception should be corrected. Mozart worked on this score, and pruned 
it considerably. To discount the dramatic content Mozart put into the piece 
is a mistake. Furthermore it is unjust to blame the work when it is played 
in a seriously altered version, and frankly not sung as well as it should be. 
A first-class performance of Idomeneo should vindicate it, and it is to be 
hoped that such a performance may be given, somewhere, this year in a fair 
version of the opera. 


Germany 


Berlin. The Mozart celebrations culminated in two near-complete cycles 
of his repertory works—near-complete, because Figaro was missing from the 
“Eastern” cycle. Felsenstein has promised to revive his production at the 
Komische Oper, but so far nothing has come out of it. So the Komische Oper 
participated only with its controversial Zauberfléte, while all the other works 
were left to the Staatsoper. 

Entfiihrung and Cosi are old productions which have been polished up 
for the new house. Cosi I haven't seen, but Entfiihrung looks much better in 
its new surroundings, though I am still a bit worried about the heavy Persian 
decorative style, which dwarfs the singers. Hans Léwlein, the conductor, has 
orchestra and soloists under firm control and evinces some delicately phrased 
playing and singing. Carl-Heinrich Kreith’s direction is swift, gay and intelli- 
gent. I did not care much for Gerhard Stolze as Belmonte, but Jutta Vulpius, 
though she has yet to get into the skin of her new role, shows all signs of 
becoming a great Constanze. Complete assurance, firm control of breath, a 
whirling attack and steadiness of line are among her primary virtues. Gerhard 
Unger’s Pedrillo and Gerhard Frei’s Osmin are the other credits of this 
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‘Idomeneo’ at the Berlin Stédtische Oper; Ernst Hafliger as Idomeneo 


production which has been so markedly improved since its premiére in 1954. 
Don Giovanni was one of the opening premiéres of the new house, but the 
ttle-role is now sung by Kurt Rehm. 

The special contribution of the Staatsoper was a concert-performance of 
La Clemenza di Tito, sung in Italian. The opera was conducted by Franz 
Konwitschny, who bestowed more sensitive care on it than the rather insigni- 
ficant orchestration deserves, and he nearly shattered the auditorium with the 
zest of the 200-strong mammoth choruses. In any case the effect was of such 
dramatic intensity that it is difficult to understand why the work is performed 
so rarely. One of the reasons may be that it is nearly impossible to have the 
roles adequately cast. Vitellia, for instance, is a part which asks for the 
consummate artistry and voice of a combined Callas-Tebaldi-Milanov; Maria 
Corelli sounded fluttery, vulgar and rather ill at ease. Gertrud Prenzlow and 
Annelies Miiller fared better with the two castrato-roles of Sesto and Annio 
respectively; Ingeborg Wenglor, one of the most promising voices of the 
house, sang Servilia, Gerhard Niese, Publio; and it remains to be said that 
Gerhard Unger as Tito was the only truly Mozartian voice of the ensemble. 
He is one of those few singers whom one is always happy to encounter, 
because one knows that he will sing only such parts as lie within his vocal 
and emotional grasp. 

This side of the Brandenburger Tor the Stidtische Oper offered another 
Mozart cycle, starting with Ebert’s new production of Jdomeneo on January 
27 and followed during the next days with Entfiihrung, Figaro, Don Giovanni, 
Cosi and Zauberfléte. Cosi has been commented on several times in these 
pages—it remains the show-piece of the house. Figaro was reviewed in the 
February issue. Entfiihrung, never one of the best productions of the house, 
relies on the individual performances of the singers, and when the cast 
consists—as it did on this occasion—of Rita Streich, Lisa Otto, Ernst 
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Kurt Julius 
Peter Ebert's production of ‘Idomeneo’ at Hanover, and (below) Carl 
Ebert's production of ‘Idomeneo’ at the Berlin Stiidtische Oper. 
‘Placido é il mar’: above, Wilma Schmidt, below, Leonie Rysanek, as 
Elettra 


S. Enkelmann 


Hafliger, Martin Vantin and Josef Greindl, the result is at least vocally 
pleasing. 

Don Giovanni is now virtually Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau’s performance. 
He sings a Don so Italian-styled that for once the eternal complaint against 
the use of a German translation is superfluous. His acting has gained 
immensely in self-confidence and security, and all that fussiness which marred 
his first performances is now gone (his Faust in Busoni’s Doktor Faust, which 
has been revived with Herbert Schachtschneider as a new Mephistopheles, is 
now such a wonderfully through-studied portrayal that it deserves to be 
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included in Hans Keller's gallery of the greatest interpretations of operatic 
roles). Even Leonie Rysanek, the new Donna Anna, did not measure up to 
him, though her vocal and interpretative gifts promise that she will master 
what for her is obviously a new role before long. Other newcomers were 
Ingeborg Exner as Elvira and August Griebel as Leporello—both were 
ineffective. Richard Kraus conducted. 

Without Griimmer and Streich, the Zauberfléte has lost two of its main- 
stays, so that the whole burden of the performance rests on the shoulders of 
Josef Greindl’s very sympathetic Sarastro; I was not very moved by Elfride 
Trétschel as Pamina. Artur Rother’s tempi are getting slower and slower, and 
it must be said that Gisela Vivarelli’s Queen of the Night was an impossibility 
for a house with the reputation of the Stadtische Oper. Ernst Hiafliger, who 
appears now as Belmonte as well as Ottavio and Tamino, is too intelligent an 
artist to sing his parts without a certain amount of highly skilled competence, 
but much as I admire his interpretations of Jandcek’s Diary of one who 
vanished or Stravinsky’s Oedipus, I am never happy when he tackles purely 
lyrical roles (indeed one is relieved the moment he gets to the great duologue 
with the Priest in the finale of the first act, which he delivers with such gusto 
that one is completely carried away). 

The new /domeneo, however, is on a quite different level. Rereading 
Lord Harewood’s reviews and comparing pictures of the 1951-52 Glyndebourne 
productions, I have the impression that Ebert has stuck to his original concep- 
tion without trying to give the work a full opera seria treatment. But even 
so the Berlin production is a marvellous achievement, though its style is at 
times seriously endangered by three totally incoherent ballet divertissements. 
Wilhelm Reinking’s permanent décor (with changing, beautifully painted back- 
drops) seems to be based on the same ground-plan as that designed by Messel 
for Glyndebourne. The costumes are more stylized. The combining of 
baroque and early classicistic elements matches visually in a thoroughly 
convincing way the strange double-facedness of the score. Artur Rother’s 
conducting was undistinguished and once more he gave proof of his rather 
alarming tendency to drag. 

Rysanek’s Elettra is in a class of its own; she possesses all the fiercy 
passion and grandeur which the role requires and yet she never floods her 
line. Her piano effects are truly thrilling and she has that opera seria pathos in 
her voice as well as in her whole body that makes one wish to encounter her 
one day in a Handel or Gluck opera. Elisabeth Griimmer sings Ilia, and her 
lovely voice is admirably suited to the part. Ernst Hafliger as Idomeneo is 
better cast than in any other Mozart role, and his vigorous interpretation 
contrasted favourably with Helmut Krebs as Idamante. Krebs is accepted by 
the public as one of the leading German Mozart tenors; his colourless singing 
and rather mannered deportment made him for some people an ideal 
choice for a role originally intended for a castrato. Arbace was sung by 
Hans Heinz Nissen, and the High Priest by John Alexander. This Jdomeneo 
is a true Ebert production where the whole is considerably more than the sum 
of its individual parts. Horst Koegler 

Hanover. /Jdomeneo, presented for Mozart's birthday, revealed that the 
Landestheater has at least one Mozartian soprano in Wilma Schmidt, who 
easily strikes the balance between the coy and the mighty, and has a voice 
which is full, clean and even from top to bottom. Elettra venting hate and 
Elettra smiling through G major towards Argos and Idamante came alike and 
easily to her. Her stage presence and vocal style were exactly right, and when 
finally Idamante had slipped through her fingers her last tirade of jealousy was 
gloriously sung. Hamburg provided the Idomeneo in Walter Geisler, who 
sang far too comfortably and obviously had a premonition that the Oracle 
would tip the scales in his favour. He took the greatest pains, and his voice 
was mellow enough to have no trace of an edge; but he took the wrong sort 
of advantage of the easy tessitura of the part and only once came to life 
musically, and dramatically not at all. The Ilia, Elfriede Weidlich, wobbled 
atrociously, presumably in tune but palpably out of style. Gottfried Riedner’s 
Idamante looked well and—to German ears—probably sounded well. Ernst 
Richter conducted, but had visible difficulty in on-erdinating his forces (the 
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orchestra was very suitably reduced to the benefit of everybody on stage). One 
felt the singers were giving the lead too often, and that even the deft wood- 
wind touches happened in spite of him. Peter Ebert’s production was first 
rate, and particularly impressive was his adroit handling of Rudolf Schulz’s 
fine backdrops so that the pace of the action before and after the appearance 
of the monster was noticeably quickened with great dramatic effect. That this 
Idomeneo was unified throughout in content and purpose was due perhaps as 
much to conductor, producer and designer as to Mozart himself. J. N. McKee 

The Dresden Staatsoper mounted a new production of Die Entfiihrung 
aus dem Serail on January 24. Elisabeth Reichelt sang Constanze, Eleonore 
Elstermann Blonde, Karl-Friedrich Hélzke Belmonte, Johannes Kemter Ped- 
rillo and Karl Ludwig Gottschall Osmin. Wilhelm Schleuning was the con- 
ductor and Heinrich Allmeroth the producer. 

At Frankfurt a new production of Le Nozze di Figaro was conducted by 
Georg Solti and produced by L. Lindtberg. The cast included Colette Lorand 
as the Countess, Anny Schlemm as Susanna, Hanny Steffek as Cherubino, 
Theo Adam as Figaro and Willi Wolff as the Count. 


Czechoslovakia 

A Mozart Festival week opened at the Tyl-Theater in Prague on January 
22 with a performance of Figaro. Other works heard either there or at the 
National Theatre were La Clemenza di Tito, Zaide, and Don Giovanni. Later 
in the year there will be new productions of Cosi fan tutte, and Die 
Zauberfléte. 


France 


Paris. On January 27 and 28 performances of Die Zauberfléte were given 
at the Opéra in Maurice Lehmann’s production, conducted by Louis 


‘Cosi fan tutte’ at the Piccola Scala. Luigi Alva, Franco Calabrese 


and Rolando Panerai 
Piccagliani 
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‘Die Zauberfléte’ in Berne. Designer, Lois Egg 


Fourestier. Mado Robin and Denise Boursin sang the Queen of the Night, 
Martha Angelici and Janine Micheau Pamina, Denise Duval Papagena; 
Nicolai Gedda and Jean Giraudeau were the Taminos, Pierre Germain and 
Louis Noguera the Papagenos, Henri Médus Sarastro, Louis Rialland 
Monostatos and Pierre Froumenty The Speaker. 


Hungary 

The Budapest Opera celebrated the Mozart bicentenary of January 27 
and 28 with performances of Die Zauberfléte and Cosi fan tutte. The Zauber- 
fléte was a new production by Gustav Olah who also designed the sets, and 
it was conducted by Andras Korody. A second performance was given on 
February 1, and the two casts included Mihaly Szekely and Gyérgy Littassy 
(Sarastro), Josef Simandy and Gyozo (Tamino), Karola Agai and Eva 
Lehoczky (Queen of the Night), Julia Osvath and Edith Gancs (Pamina) and 
Janos Sardy and Timor Nadas (Papageno). At the Erkel Opera House on the 
27 and 28 performances of Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail and Le Nozze di 
Figaro were given. 


Italy 
Accounts of the various Mozart productions in Milan and Naples appear 
in the News section. 

__ Leghorn. Marisa Morel’s company gave performances of Cosi fan tutte 
with a cast that included Morel, Maria Minetto and Marcello Cortis. 


Switzerland 

Berne. On January 1, Die Zauberfléte opened the Mozart Bicentenary 
Year in the opera houses of Basle, Zurich and Berne. The Berne presentation 
was a model one, the work of one who understands perfectly the Viennese 
style and tradition, the director and producer Stephan Beinl. For this revival, 
planned in close collaboration with the designer Lois Egg and the conductor 
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Georg Meyer, Schikaneder’s original text was stripped of Gieseke’s jokes and 
Loewenfeld’s additions, and at last we heard complete the scene of the slaves, 
and several other passages. In this production, done entirely behind gauze, 
which allowed of continuous action, the essential symbols remained in their 
proper -places. The entirely schematic décor lent itself, supply and with 
imagination, to suggestion rather than representation. Musically, the perfor- 
mance was prepared with equal care. The Three Boys were taken by three 
Bernersingbuben, the significance of whose costumes escaped me, but whose 
movements were enchanting. One had long known that Jakob Keller presents 
an excellent Sarastro, but the Monostatos of Max Jakisch was a revelation, 
so perfectly did this artist realize the deceit and lubricity of the character. 
As Die Zauberfiléte was given each week, Fridolin Mosbacher and Richard 
Bedel alternated as Papageno, and Theodor Bitzos and Albert Kunz as 
Tamino. The Queen of the Night, Helga Kosta, sparkled among her high- 
flying phrases, but Pamina, Chloe Owen, despaired in a wretched dress. 
Marcel Sénéchaud 


News. 


Great Britain 

Covent Garden. The Italian performances this summer will probably be 
La Traviata with Maria Callas and Rigoletto with Tito Gobbi. 

Palace Theatre. During August the Munich State Operetta will give a 
four weeks season. Die Fledermaus, Der Zigeunerbaron and Der Bettelstudent 
are the works to be heard. 


America 

New York. Enjoying popular favour with an almost unprecedented num- 
ber of sold-out houses, the Metropolitan Opera can look back on the first 
half of its season with considerable satisfaction. In retrospect the rebirth of 
Puccini’s Tosca may have aroused the most excitement. For years opera-goers 
have dreamed of a performance which caught fire and fully realized the 
potentialities smouldering in the score. It took Dimitri Mitropoulos to con- 
summate this ideal. Giving the music its true intensity and pointing up the 
melodrama, he recreated the score in dramatic fashion. The performance, 
however, could not have been so effective without a superior cast. With 
Renata Tebaldi, Richard Tucker and Leonard Warren singing the major roles 
he had not only as fine a line-up of voices as he could ask, but also the kind 
of singers he could inspire. 

By the time she was cast as Tosca, Mme Tebaldi had already endeared 
herself to Metropolitan audiences even more than she had a year ago. What 
stood out in her portrayal of this role was a certain release in vocal splen- 
dour, closely allied to a new freedom in stage movement. She seemed much 
less a conscious artist and much more a singing actress living her role. Though 
Tosca became the chief role of her Metropolitan stint, Mme Tebaldi began 
the season as Aida. No recent Aida has looked more like a slave and yet 
remained every inch a princess as she was able to convey in a most believable 
characterization. Still her gestures were studied, so that it was not until she 
sang Tosca that she achieved full stature. Her Maddalena in Andrea Chénier 
and her Leonora in La Forza del Destino were less convincing, but superb 
control of voice triumphed. A performance sold out shortly after she was 
announced in the cast. 

Whether Zinka Milanov preceded or followed Mme Tebaldi in all these 
roles, she brought distinctive qualities which compensated for possible 
limitations in a most interesting fashion. At her best, Mme Milanov’s voice 
is unsurpassable. Her ability to act is quite limited. No one equals her 
pianissimo singing and few display more fervour. Though comparisons were 
inevitable, the respective achievements balanced nicely. 

Tito Gobbi’s début as Scarpia underlined the tremendous success of 
Tosca once again. This was a Scarpia with finesse and malevolence so beauti- 
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fully blended that it was difficult to remember when the role had been better 
acted in at least the last quarter-century. His whole manner expressed 
authority steeped in experience, and his voice strengthened this impression 
through natural power. That Leonard Warren singing his first Scarpia any- 
where offered finer quality of voice could not detract from Mr Gobbi’s over- 
whelming performance. 

What Mr Mitropculos gave to Tosca he repeated in Un Ballo in Maschera. 
He had of course brought this opera more into line with its full potentialities 
a year ago. His Cynamic way with a score gives a performance an authorita- 
tive ring. At times he allows the orchestra to play loud and too clean-cut, but 
when he lets it relax into lyricism the results are most gratifying. He 
evidently has the power to draw out singers, as already noted. Giuseppe di 
Stefano did not appear to be singing too well on his return to the Metro- 
politan in Carmen, but when he came under Mr Mitropoulos’s direction in 
Tosca he revealed the warmth and the ringing tones of which he is capable. 

Ballo brought Zinka Milanov and Jan Peerce, Robert Merrill, Giorgio 
Tozzi and Norman Scott, Roberta Peters and Marian Anderson in fainiliar 
roles. It remained for Leonard Warren to sing the finest Renato, Jussi Bjérling 
to create a sensation on his return to the Met as Riccardo, Herva Nelli to 
give one of her best performances as Amelia. Amelia remains one of Mme 
Milanov’s finest roles. She appeared at her best consistently. Robert Merrill 
also appeared to find Renato compatible with his abilities. Dolores Wilson as 
Oscar and Sandra Warfield as Ulrica have yet to grow into their roles. 

In the early performances of Aida, Mario Ortica struggled in the role of 
Radamés. Though his voice is substantial in power, it does not seem to have 
more than average quality. Ettore Bastianini excelled as Amonasro, both as 
baritone and king, and Giorgio Tozzi made evident that he is becoming a 
most valuable singer after his first Ramfis. Blanche Thebom’s Amneris has 
gained freedom in both voice and action. As casts have shifted with Miss 
Nelli as Aida, Elena Nikolaidi as Amneris, Josef Metternich as Amonasro, 
the performances have been only adequate. The début of Gianni Poggi in 
a one-night stand as the Duke in Rigoletto introduced a tenor quite suitable 
to the Metropolitan vocally, though perhaps less so histrionically. His warm 
lyric voice he used clearly and easily, making a good impression if a fleeting 
one. Incidentally Leonard Warren has become superb in the title role. And 
again Mr Tozzi showed his worth as Sparafucile. Oiherwise the casting has 
been more or less of routine nature. When Andrea Chénier returned to the 
repertory, the spectacle alone recalled how handscmely the opera had been 
done last season. It fell to Mr Bastianini to carry the show while portraying 
Gerard with vocal and dramatic forcefulness. Familiar in their roles were 
Zinka Milanov as Maddelena, Kurt Baum as Chénier, and all the other 
singers in minor parts. When Herva Nelli, Richard Tucker, and Leonard 
Warren replaced them, the performance retained status quo, though Miss 
Nelli and Mr Tucker excel themselves in the final duet. Except for Mme 
Tebaldi, further shifts proved of little consequence. 

Saint-Saéns’s Samson et Dalila brought mixed feelings on its return; the 
most enthusiastic applause was for the ballet in Act III. Pierre Monteux 
conducted, recalling his previous direction during the season of 1918-19. He 
of course had the stylistic sense which could mould a performance into some- 
thing more substantial than it usually is; he nevertheless paced it quite 
deliberately. Risé Stevens and Ramon Vinay were familiar choices for the 
title roles. Martial Singher made an important contribution as the High 
Priest, especially in Act II. In later performances Blanche Thebom and 
Clifford Harvuot succeeded Miss Stevens and Mr Singher. 

As Les Contes d’Hoffmann pursued its course numerous replacements 
occurred. Laurel Hurley alternating with Roberta Peters became a doll with 
the greatest of ease, and negotiated her coloratura with equal facility. Jarmila 
Novotna brought charm as well as looks to the role of Giulietta, if not quite 
the same beauty in voice. Both Blanche Thebom and Martha Lipton suc- 
ceeded her with variable results in their singing. Giuseppe Campora as 
Hoffmann improved on repetition but still did not appear to be happily cast. 
When Martin Rich, who had prepared the production, took Mr Monteux’s 
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place, he did a most creditable job. Of such staples as Carmen and Faust, the 
performances followed a familiar routine. Risé Stevens still dominates the 
title role of Carmen. When Blanche Thebom replaced her, she revealed some 
growth but hardly any distinction. Dorothy Kirsten sang beautifully in 
thorougifiy cool manner as Marguerite. When Pietro Cimara conducted 
Forza he restored a judicious pacing and a welcome sense of style. 

Miles Kastendieck 

With the Metropolitan Opera season well around the turn of the year 
and into 1956, scarcely more than a handful of scheduled works yet remain 
to make their first appearances onstage. A few, notably Samson et Dalila, 
which succumbed to apathy after three presentations, have run their courses. 
Only one production that is new—the Mozart Year de voir to The Magic Flut 
—remains before Parsifal and the close of the company’s home-stage activity 
for the spring. 

Meanwhiie, the matters of freshest interest have been the restaged pro- 
ductions of Don Pasquale and Der Rosenkavalier. The Donizetti buffa, out 
of repertory at the Metropolitan for the decade since the heyday of Salvatore 
Baccaloni, had been promised almost a year ago; but the Strauss refurbishing 
came as one of Rudolf Bing’s little surprise packages. Both productions had 
quibblable points of more or less importance, but both were alive and full of 
spirited good will, both attractive to look at and listen to, at least most of the 
time, although neither is likely to go down in history as a great production. 
Of the two, the pleasanter was Der Rosenkavalier, done traditionally and in 
the main very well indeed; the Don Pasquale, on the other hand, suffered 
somewhat from the over-ingenuity its devisers exercised in trying to keep it 
from looking like standard, old-style, box-set productions of the work. That it 
had form, pace, and a stylistic viewpoint no one could deny. Whether the 
viewpoint—or, rather, how closely the viewpoint—related to Accursi and 
Donizetti is another question. All in all, coming as it did after the abortion 
of Don Pasquale committed by the New York City Opera last year, this 
seemed by comparison a breath of purest inspiration. 

The revival seems to have been conceived originally as a vehicle for 
Fernando Corena and, perhaps secondarily, as a suitable introduction for 
Thomas Schippers to the non-Menotti, non-City-Opera portion of the Metro- 
politan audience. It served the second better than it did the first. At least, it 
provided a less hazardous début for a young and very gifted but relatively 
inexperienced conductor than, say, such a score as Tosca would have done. 
and Mr Schippers made what seemed to most listeners another good, forward 
stride towards a major operatic career. His beat was as flexible, clear, and 
as musical as it has been from the start, and if he sometimes (as in ‘Bella 
siccome un angelo’) chose too quick a tempo for the line to flow with ideal 
freedom, sometimes took tempi in quasi-parlando passages that were too quick 
for precise articulation even by Mr Corena, and had an on-again-off-again 
tendency to energize the score so insistently that its pure loveliness of contour 
was crenellated by sharp accents, and even more occasionally allowed the 
brass to overblow the singers, the total effect of his reading was one of fleet- 
ness, justice in over-all planning, and remarkably close observance of textual 
values. On his side of the orchestra pit, Mr Corena seemed less than ¢com- 
pletely happy and at ease; good as he was, it was impossible not to sense a 
certain tension between what he was accustomed to do and wanted to do as 
Pasquale and what the setting and stage direction required him to do. Far 
too sure and stagewise an artist to be entirely hamstrung, he was nevertheless 
not quite as impressive as past performances in other roles gave every reason 
to anticipate that he would be. 

In itself, Wolfgang Roth’s setting was charming and ingenious—a revolv- 
ing platform affair (on rather rumbly and occasionally recalcitrant rollers). 
with one unit sliced into three wedges: one for chez Pasquale, one for chez 
Norina, the third for Pasquale’s garden. Apart from some mechanical contre- 
temps—for instance, the tendency of such less-stable furnishings as potted 
plants to fall over as the rollers bumped around on the splintery old Metro- 
politan stage—it worked well enough, granting that it does get a bit tiresome 
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to watch a whole performance on the bias, and its basically harmonious 
proportions and colours made up for a certain visual busyness caused by the 
very detailed furnishing of the interiors. In making use of this rather charming 
mouse-maze, Dino Yannopoulos solved most of the problems, including the 
trickiest of them, smoothly enough, but came short of getting his whole 
staging to bring the work into clear focus, and from time to time violated the 
sense of the setting itself, usually when there was no sensible reason to do 
so—as having servants get tools out of the little rooftop cubbyhole that had 
until then been pretty firmly established as being the sleeping and violin- 
playing quarters of Ernesto. This flawed taste in seeking movement for the 
sake of movement and being willing to let reason go hang for the reward of 
a superficially effective tableau seems, sadly, to be a Yannopoulos constant. 
But at least the direction was, and still is, controlled and energetic. 

More than any of the others, Mr Corena suffered. He is characteristically 
a singer who manages to keep himself marvellously well occupied on the 
stage, but here he was forever being sent forthwith to parts of the pie-wedge 
that were not best for his purposes, and this was certainly at least partly the 
reason that he did not really manage to make Pasquale a man of sympathetic 
qualities. That he failed to get sympathy instead of a few nervous titters does, 
perhaps, indicate a limitation in him; but it also seems very problematic 
whether even Luigi Lablache, if directed in this way, would have moved 
Chorley to write with such awe-struck admiration for his Pasquale. 

This was a very unhappy calculation, and as a result the performance 
foreshortened the work into something less than it in fact is. As Norina, 
Roberta Peters looked very pretty and sang with clear tone and sureness of 
attack, but left something to be desired dramatically. In the second act, 
especially, she carried off her campaign against Pasquale with a great deal 
of verve, but she never really managed to convince that all this was done 
because she loved Ernesto. And she ought to have, for Cesare Valletti, some 
pinching at the top aside, was excellent—slim, attractively the right age, easy 
in deportment, and thoroughly at home musically, although some did com- 
plain, not very loudly, that he underplayed too much in the recitatives. As 
Malatesta, Frank Guarrera cut almost too dashing a young-man-about-town 
figure, for his make-up left him too much as he is, too nearly a contemporary 
of Ernesto’s rather than a man between Ernesto and Pasquale in age—too 
young to be consulted on matters marital. Singing Rigoletto has taken some 
of the lyric charm that his voice had when he first came out, but he managed 
text and notes with complete aplomb. And Alessio de Paolis was superb as 
the Notary. All told, it might all have been better, but there was too much 
about this Don Pasquale that was too good for even the most legitimate 
complaints to be very venomous. 


The unexpectedly refreshened Der Rosenkavalier was, if not a flawless 
thing, very engaging. Perhaps the most consistently attractive single 
contribution was that of Rolf Gérard, whose settings and costumes were as 
delightful in their ways as those for Arabella had been in theirs last season 
(and are like to be next season, for Arabella is to be done again, with Lisa 
della Casa singing the title role in English for the first time). 

Herbert Graf’s staging was about as it has always been in its tradi- 
tional outline, but much cleaner and sharper in detail than he has been able 
to make it on Metropolitan rehearsal-time allotments for some seasons. The 
tableaux-in-repose, or relative repose, were beautifully composed—the start 
of the second act and the start of the last-act trio, especially, refuse to drift 
out of memory. 

Musically, there was even more good to be said, for Rudolf Kempe had a 
cast that was very strong at best and almost always better than merely 
acceptable, and the orchestra played dazzingly for him. His reading was 
virtuosic, but never obtrusively so. In fact, if anything, he tended to scale 
things small and ask for fleet, clean, brilliant attack, for deft underplaying 
rather than for rich, massy, ripe instrumental textures. He never let the 
orchestra overpower the singers, and although many of his tempi were 
decidedly speedy, they were not unvocal or destructive of textual values. His 
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was not a scholarly exposition of the score, or even an altogether consistent 
one, but it did have enormous vitality and flair for the theatre. 

As the Marschallin, Lisa della Casa was excellent, as far as she went. 
Many people, many reviewers, complained that she was too young for the 
part. The fact is, she is just about the proper age, by the book. The real 
troublé was that she moved too girlishly, too impulsively, and failed to 
establish the assurance, the sense of will and status, needed to make her 
drastic intervention in Act III convincing, the sense of disturbed poise needed 
to make the words of the monologue ring true; her cloister days seemed not 
more than three or four years behind her, certainly not fifteen or seventeen. 
In the last analysis, though, it was not so much her youthfulness that was at 
fault as it was the unblinkable fact that she had not really found the key to 
the problem of seeming a princess at all, at least not a princess with the 
Marschallin’s complex drives and reactions. 

Looking radiant, Hilde Giiden seemed far better for the role of Sophie 
than when she first sang it here a few seasons back. Before, the externals 
had been ali. Now she was able to fuse the charm, the naivete, the learned- 
by-rote garnish of sophisticated talk, and all the other elements into a 
character; and she sang with unimpeachable delicacy and attention to detail. 
A couple of seasons past, Risé Stevens had seemed past her best Octavian 
years, but from the very first she gave that particular seeming the lie. It has 
been her best part from the outset of her career, and it still may very well be, 
for she looked fresh and carried herself as trimly as ever and sang smoothly 
and freshly until, like Miss Della Casa, she tired just before the end. More 
might be wished of all three, but wishing is not getting. Otto Edelmann’s 
Ochs was good, in the main—better than any recent here-today-gone-next- 
season Ochsen at the Metropolitan, but still not complete. He was not too 
elderly, not too countrified, and possessed of a certain good-natured ability 
to project as being a somebody, at least in Lerchenau. James Hinton, Jr 


New York City Center. Erich Leinsdorf has been appointed the general 
director of the company in succession to Joseph Rosenstock. At a press 
conference on his return from a European tour he announced that he aimed to 
give ‘more performances of fewer operas; fewer singers with more work for 
each, and fewer conductors each with more authority over their own produc- 
tions’. He hoped to be able to present Hindemith’s Harmonie der Welt, an 
opera on the life of the astronomer Kepler; the score was not yet finished. 


Chicago. The closing weeks of the second Lyric Theater of Chicago 
season brought performances of Rigoletto, Un Ballo in Maschera, L’Elisir 
d’Amore, L’Amore dei Tre Re, and a triple bill made up of Rafaello di 
Banfield’s Lord Byron's Love Letter (which had had its premiére in New 
Orleans last spring), Cavalleria Rusticana and Revanche, Ruth Page’s choreo- 
graphic gloss on // Trovatore. Rigoletto, in the thirty-year-old but still 
imposing Chicago Opera settings, was very good indeed in all its most 
important elements, for all that Jussi Bjérling was not in optimum vocal form 
for the second presentation, sounding strident and strained and sharping 
repeatedly on top tones. Still, he never seemed less than he was: a truly 
first-rank singer a little out of sorts. Not naturally suited, by a ponderable 
number of decibels, to dramatic Verdi roles, Tito Gobbi threw his whole vocal 
weight into a characterization far more telling in total dramatic effect than 
any to be heard these days at the Metropolitan; his muttering, deranged 
malevolence in the last act more than merely touched greatness. Teresa 
Stich-Randall was a very good lyric-soprano Gilda with enough thrust in her 
clear, true voice to better than hold her own in ensemble contexts; and 
William Wilderman was a strong dark-voiced Sparafucile. Nicola Rescigno 
allowed the brass to overblow too frequently for comfort, but attended to 
the stage and kept the tempos vital. 

Lord Byron's Love Letter (photograph last month) turned out to be in the 
theatre a very different proposition from what it looks to be when seen in 
the published piano reduction. It looks scrappy and derivative on paper, but 
heard in its full—very full—orchestral dress, it has, if not the sharpest 
individuality, a personality of its own and a kind of sweeping urgency of 
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rhetoric that makes legitimately beggable the question of whether it sounds 
more like Ravel than it does like Strauss, more like Strauss than like latter- 
day Puccini. Not a forward-looking composition, it is a thoroughly profes- 
sional and effective one, and an excellent transposition into musical-theatrical 
terms of the Tennessee Williams play that is its text material. That is, it is 
effective when done as well as it was done in Chicago, with Gertrude Ribla 
and Astrid Varnay and Claramae Turner singing full-out and with superb tone 
and control and Lloyd Harris contributing a shakingly repulsive vignette, 
which never lapsed into caricature, of a (sub) Sinclair Lewis type of soggy, 
philistine American business-man-as-tourist. Vocally and artistically Miss 
Varnay’s Grandmother was one of the finest things she ever has done—a 
wonderfully right and complete characterization implemented by a tremendous 
outpouring of rich, free, controlled tone. 

Cavalleria Rusticana was distinguished only because of Ebe Stignani’s 
unequivocally great bel canto shaping of Santuzza’s music. Not a tone was 
distorted, not a phrase twisted, not a syllable vulgarized; all the agonized 
emotion was made real within the framework of her classic vocal method. 
Her figure was no longer (if it ever was) right for the role, but her voice, for 
sheer beauty of tone and plasticity of control, was still the most beautiful in 
the company. But the excellences stopped with her. Carlo Bergonzi, aside 
from the ‘Addio’, which he sang with a simple directness that was most 
touching, was run-of-the-mill vocally and utterly lacking in stage instinct as 
Turiddu; Cesare Bardelli was a rough, one-dimensional Alfio; and neither 
Mignon Dunn’s Lola nor Eunice Albert’s Mamma Lucia was better than fair. 
Revanche, very capably danced, especially by Bentley Stone as the Count di 
Luna, gets to be really good dance theatre at precisely the point Miss Page 
leaves off simply choreographing the libretto of // Trovatore and strikes out 
on her own to find an effectively balletic way of ending matters. Mr Rescigno 
conducted all three works, the first two well enough, the jig-sawed Trovatore 
music without any discernible enthusiasm for the arrangement by Isaac Van 
Grove or for the tempi called for by the choreography. 

Montemezzi’s L’Amore dei Tre Re has from the first had a peculiarly 
equivocal history in the United States. It has a long history in both Chicago 
and New York of performances with first-class elements; yet all the praise 
that has been given it has never captured the general public’s imagination 
sufficiently for it to retain a repertory place. And yet, it has had more honour 
here than anywhere else. Although the Lyric Theater performances were far 
from ideal—it is a very hard work to cast altogether satisfactorily—the fact 
that it was done at all was cause enough for gratitude, especially since it was 
conducted so supremely well by Tullio Serafin. Fiora is a role that Dorothy 
Kirsten has made almost her private domain these last few years, and she 
has grown in it. But although she sang well there were still theatrical miscal- 
culations, still odd dead spots in her re-creation of the character, and some of 
these at crucial junctures. Her lovemaking with Avito had passion of a sort, 
but not the helpless, hopeless, uncontrollable sensual longing that is in Monte- 
mezzi’s music; and in fighting back at Archibaldo’s accusations she projected 
mainly a kind of sullen resistance rather than any sense of the deeply 
Poisonous resentment that makes her able to turn on him, as Benelli directed, 
‘come la serpe’. But, then, where and what is the ideal Fiora? No two 
L’Amore devotees of long standing seem to agree completely on Fioras of the 
past; each is positive of being right in his own conception of this protean 
role. Carlo Bergonzi sang Avito, for the most part very well, if a little 
limply, but managed to create no visual romantic illusion at all, and although 
Robert Weede sang superbly as Manfredo he was, most unwontedly, on the 
stolid, matter-of-fact side in his acting. As Archibaldo, Nicola Rossi-Lemeni 
fought a losing battle with blazing memories of Virgilio Lazzari. He looked 
very picturesque and imposing, but that was just about all. All L’Amore 
settings seem to have descended from the old Scala designs; those belonging 
to Chicago were in quite acceptable condition. 

In Un Ballo in Maschera, Anita Cerquetti made her American début as 
Amelia, and, without eclipsing memories of Miss Callas and Miss Tebaldi, had 
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a success of major proportions. Not yet past her early twenties, she turned 
out to be an impressively big girl—not fat, but with a large frame and plenty 
of flesh—with a creamy white complexion and strong, aquiline features that 
carried handsomely from the stage. Either well-trained or simply gifted with 
a natural sense of how to look best, she carried herself well and moved with 
the digmty of good timing. The voice, sizable without being really huge, was 
a firm, clean dramatic soprano, less remarkable for richness or variety of 
colour than for its tremendous thrust and directness of impact. As Riccardo, 
Jussi Bjérling was in much surer voice than he had been as the Duke, sang 
with a great deal of zest, and generally seemed in better health and spirits 
than for some time. In making himself up for Renato, Tito Gobbi followed 
the decidedly un-Bostonian tradition (once, at least, common in some houses, 
but almost never followed in this country) that gives the Conte di Warwick 
an octaroon private secretary, with close-cropped black hair, dark skin, and a 
gold earring. Historically correct or no, he looked marvellously dedicated and 
capable of the passion that seemed always on the point of consuming him 
from ‘Ve se di notte’ on. For voice alone, there are much more striking 
Renatos; for theatrical power, very few who can compare. Peggy Bonini was 
a trim, musical, attractive Oscar; Claramae Turner a rich-sounding but some- 
how not sufficiently boding Ulrica. The smaller roles were in competent 
hands, and Mr Rescigno conducted a forceful, if sometimes rough, perform- 
ance. 

The second L’Elisir d’ Amore took place in an atmosphere of such strain 
that it was difficult to value fairly. In the first, Léopold Simoneau, singing 
Nemorino for the first time in his career, had had a glowing success, bringing 
down what was said to have been the greatest non-Callas ovation of the whole 
season for his ‘Una furtiva lagrima’. But by the second he had caught a 
Chicago sore throat—and with no cover available—in fact, with no known 
Nemorino closer than nine hundred miles. In this delicate situation, with the 
house well-filled, he elected to go on. Although Mr Simoneau sang half-voice, 
quarter-voice, eighth-voice, and less, with occasional brave bursts up to mezzo- 
piano, accidents kept happening. Only Tullio Serafin, who must have had even 
worse evenings in his time, went about his business apparently unconcerned. 
How much of the open edginess of Rosanna Carteri’s top notes had to do 
with nerves, how much of the failure of Nicola Rossi-Lemeni’s elegant, well- 
curled, ferocious-looking Dulcamara to strike a very sympathetic rapport 
across the footlights was due to sympathetic concern, it is impossible to say. 
Hugh Thompson was a dry-voiced but satisfactory Belcore, Gloria Lind a 
mannered and unconvincing Giannetta. The production used old Chicago 
Opera settings. They looked well enough in themselves but might have been 
more happily used. James Hinton, Jr 


Cambridge, Mass. The Massachusetts Institute of Technology in Cam- 
bridge celebrated the opening of its new Kresge Auditorium with a concert 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra. The walls’ acoustic design (a matter of 
great research and, later, even greater controversy) was put to further test 
the evening of December 4 when its boards were graced by their first operatic 
production, Don Pasquale by Boris Goldovsky’s New England Opera Theatre. 
Focus and balance of the vocal line against the orchestral suited my taste 
perfectly, and I found little difference in the sound between the first and the 
last row. The performance was the last of a tour of some seven weeks and 40 
‘one-night stands’ throughout the eastern two-thirds of the United States. The 
part of Norina seems to lie just right for Jacqueline Barzinet’s darkish 
soprano. She handled her voice and self nobly. James Joyce as Pasquale looks 
right and sings in style. Robert Gay had a difficult night as Malatesta; his 
attack was unsteady, no doubt due to the wear and tear of the debilitating 
tour. David Randall proved that first-line tenors are still hard to come by as 
he sang Ernesto’s lyric pages with an oddly thin and reedy voice but, never- 
theless, sound musicianship. The translation to English was facile and 
amusing. Goldovsky’s ability to stage and direct his productions in such a 
manner as to bring the whole thing to glowing life continues to astound. 

Warren B. Syer 
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Austria 


Vienna. On page 333 of OPERA (May, 1955) there was published a letter 
to the Editor, signed by Dr Karl Béhm, director of the Vienna State Opera. 
The writer gently chided your Vienna correspondent, Joseph Wechsberg, for 
wrongly reporting the seating capacity of the rebuilt Staatsoper—1,650 instead 
of 3,000, as I'd written in a moment of optimism—and went on: “Nor is it 
true that after the inaugural celebrations, the repertory performances, which 
have moreover been decided in detail, will not suit the resources of the 
Staatsoper” (as your correspondent had feared, in a moment of pessimism). 
“The ensemble will be so built up”, Dr Béhm wrote, “that first-class casts 
will be possible at all times”. The italics are Dr B6hm’s. 


It is painfully clear now even to those Viennese who never get near the 
Staatsoper, that the Staatsoperndirektor was using an extremely clouded crystal 
ball. The deplorable performances during the first two months of this year 
have become a favourite conversational topic in Vienna. All newspapers 
report, with varying emphasis, on the operatic crisis of the rebuilt house. 
Several papers have issued an ultimatum to Dr Béhm to come back and run 
his house, as every director should, or to stay away for good. “The time has 
come”, Karl Lébl writes in Bild-Telegraf of February 17, “to look for another 
director”. The Vienna Philharmonic had to issue an official statement that 
“despite certain transition shortcomings” the crisis would be remedied shortly. 
At this writing Dr Béhm, absent during all of February, is scheduled to come 
to his house for eight days in March, whereupon he leaves for the more 
pleasant climate of Naples. In May he takes ‘his’ ensemble to Wiesbaden and 
Florence, and in June he goes to Geneva*. During February, repertory per- 
formances, though presumably they had been ‘decided in detail’, were punc- 
tuated by last-minute changes, featuring casts that were neither ‘first-class’ 
and certainly not suited to the ‘resources’ of the Staatsoper. The post-war 
low was reached during the second act of a Tosca performance, when the 
hastily convoked baritone who hadn’t sung Scarpia in a great many years 
forgot his part. A ‘new’ production of J] Trovatore, taken over with all 
shortcomings from the old production at the Theater an der Wien, seemed 
even worse in the rebuilt house. There was no rapport between stage and 
orchestra, off-pitch singing, dull playing. The less said of the performance 
(which had been four times postponed) the better. The first premiére of the 
season, Puccini's Manon Lescaut, fared better, owing to Rennert’s excellent 
staging and Rudolf Moralt’s inspired conducting. Carla Martinis sang the 
title part with some of her old brio, and Rudolf Schock gave a creditable 
imitation of be! canto singing. The only highlights were four performances of 
Tristan und Isolde, magnificently played by the orchestra under André 
Cluytens, who overnight became the hero of the badly battered Staatsoper. 
Cluytens conducted poetic, at times almost impressionistic performances and 
the orchestra brought out the transparent beauty of the score as I’ve rarely 
heard it. Grob-Prandl was a vocally impeccable though rather soulless Isolde, 
Ira Malaniuk and Christa Ludwig sang Brangine, and Rudolf Lustig was an 
impressive Tristan. The Cluytens performances proved again the Staatsoper’s 
artistic resources and comeback powers, if and when a great personality takes 
over. 


At the Volksoper, the citadel of the classic Vienna operetta, a revolution 
took place when the first American musical, Cole Porter’s Kiss Me, Kate!, was 
produced. Marcel Prawy, a Viennese-American who has prepared the coup 
during three years of patient plugging, had to overcome a formidable phalanx 
of dyed-in-the-wool operetta stalwarts. The experiment was an undisputed 
success, owing to Prawy and a first rate cast (Brenda Lewis, Olive Moorefield, 
Fred Liewehr, Hubert Dilworth), the conducting of Julius Rudel and an 
excellent production that was truly American down to the last detail. 

Joseph Wechsberg 


*Dr Béhm's resignation, with effect from August 31, was announced on 
March 6.—Eb. 
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Finland 


Finnish Opera, Helsinki. The current season opened with a performance 
of Pohjalaisia, a native opera by Leevi Madetoja. The new productions during 
the first half of the season were: La Bohéme, L’Heure Espagnole, Don Carlos, 
Varjo (The Shadow) by Tauno Pylkkanen and Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail. 
In addition, the repertory has included Rigoletto, Traviata, Tosca, Madama 
Butterfly, Eugene Onegin and Tannhduser. 


France 


Bordeaux. Events at the Grand Théftre during February included per- 
formances of Les Pécheurs de Perles (Christiane Jacquin, Frangois Gatto, 
Michel Dens), Carmen (Lucienne Anduran, Gatto, Dens), Aida (Jane Rinella, 
Rita Gorr, Raoul Jobin, Dens), Samson et Dalila (Gorr, Jobin, Roger Barsac), 
and /Jdomeneo (Janine Micheau, Libero de Luca, Jacqueline Lucazeau). 


Lyons. The season has included performances of L’Aflantide (Henri 
Tomasi) with Jobin, Lucien Huberty and Julien Giovanetti; the first perfor- 
mance of Midas by Georges Dendelot, libretto by Robert Rey with Anne 
Laurens, Huberty and René Morel, Geneviéve de Paris with Regine Crespin, 
Jobin, Pierre Nougaro, Hérodiade with Geori Boué, Jobin and Dens, and 
Werther, Manon, Carmen, Faust, Louise, Mireille, Rigoletto, Il Barbiere di 
Siviglia, La Bohéme, and a Mozart cycle, Cosi fan tutte, Figaro and Die 
Zauberfl6te. Artists heard other than those already mentioned included 
Jacqueline Brumaire, Mado Robin, Nadine Sautereau, Denise Scharley, Jacques 
Jansen, Ernest Blanc, Ernest Mestrallet and Adrien Legros. 


Nancy. The French provinces are at the moment the scene of a most 
interesting decentralization of opera. The opera companies of the more 
important towns, such as Lyons, Bordeaux, Marseilles, Nancy, Strasbourg, 
Mulhouse, are grouped into a Réunion des Théatres Lyriques de Province, 
and in turn each of them stages a new work which is then taken to the other 
towns. Thus in the 1955-56 season the provinces will have seen 17 new 
presentations, while the Paris Opéra has succeeded only in putting a new 
version of Faust! 

Among numerous possibilities, Michel-Maurice Lévy’s Moise, Marcel 
Mirouze’s Genevieve de Paris, Jacques Dupont’s La Farce du Cuvier, etc., we 
have chosen, because of its novelty of conception, to write about Marcel 
Landowsky’s Le Fou, which has just been put on at the Grand-Théatre of 
Nancy. Like many other contemporary composers, M. Landowsky declares 
himself to be obsessed with the problems of our times. In designing and 
writing his own libretto for his latest opera, he has tackled an important 
question. The hero of his piece is a scientist, Peter Bell, who has a means of 
delivering his besieged town, where the inhabitants are dying of hunger and 
despair. But in saving his fellows, he would risk at the same time the destruc- 
tion of humanity. Thus he prefers to die from the bullets of the police rather 
than yield up his secret. Although the words are never mentioned, it is 
evident that an atomic weapon is intended. 

One can reprove M. Landowsky for having treated this grandiose subject 
rather too vaguely. The plot is none too easy to follow for the spectator, who 
tends to get caught up in philosophic speculation where a few plain facts 
would help him more. This is one of the composer’s faults, though it is less 
apparent here than in his previous work, Le Rire de Nils Halerius. 

Musically, M. Landowsky’s concern has not been so much with the 
language itself—this, without remaining entirely traditional, never becomes 
so extremely modern as to disconcert the listener; the novelty of Le Fou 
resides more in long passages which are pre-recorded and then projected 
stereophonically through the auditorium, heightening the dramatic tension. 


‘Don Carlos’ in Helsinki. Liisa Linko as Elizabeth de Valois and 
Yrj6 Ikonen as Philip Il Kwa oy 
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Thus, whenever the composer wishes to express the inmost thoughts of his 
hero, or when the people of the town express their hidden and collective fear, 
the words are entrusted to recorded music through which the Ondes Martenot 
whisper. The procedure is striking in its novelty. It helps much in buiiding up 
an atmosphere of terror and anguish which catches up the spectators in the 
hero’s doubts and hesitations. One particularly successful scene is set in the 
scientist’s laboratory: in a sort of delirium, surrounded by instruments which 
tower over him, he struggles desperately with his double and tries in vain to 
destroy all that he has invented. 

A work with such weighty subject matter needs first-class presentation. 
The Nancy Theatre achieved this, thanks to the producer Marcel Lamy. With 
simple means M. Lamy created a tense, heavy, charged atmosphere. In the 
laboratory scene he called on the help of a professional magician; things 
appeared from nowhere and passed through seemingly solid objects. The final 
scene, on the other hand, was conceived in a human way. The people play 
the principal role, and are always present if not always visible. Musically, 
the performance, under Jesus Etcheverry, was thoroughly praiseworthy; the 
main singers were Henry Perottes, Jane Rhodes and Pierre Froumenty. 

Nicole and René Klopfenstein 


Paris. Recent events at the Opéra have included a revival of Samson et 
Dalila with Denise Scharley and Raoul Jobin in the title roles, René Bianco 
as the High Priest of Dagon, Pierre Froumenty as Abimelech and Henri 
Médus as the Old Hebrew; Louis Fourestier conducted; José Luccioni sang 
Samson at some of the performances. At the Opéra-Comique the usual 
repertory has continued. At the end of February and the beginning of March 
at the Théatre des Champs-Elysées, the Frankfurt Opera gave performances of 
Orphée and Der Rosenkavalier. 


Germany 

Berlin. The first local performance of Richard Mohaupt’s opera Die 
Wirtin von Pinsk was given at the Komische Oper on January 15. The 
singers included Hedwig Miiller-Biitow and Jutta Vulpius. There has also 
been a revival of Der Freischiitz with Anny Schlemm, Sonja Schéner, Walter 
Geisler, Gerhard Frei and Gerhard Niese, conductor Meinhard von Zallinger. 

Offenbach’s Orphée aux Enfers at the Stiidtische Oper is more a cosy, 
arty and very, very decent entertainment than the rather naughty, tingling, 
high-jinkish immorality the French would have put forward. If it is not cham- 
pagne which throbs in the veins of the conducting Richard Kraus and the 
directing Wolf Vélker, it cannot be said that it is Bavarian beer either— 
German Sekt would be a better term. Wilhelm Reinking’s gay-hearted sets 
were enchanting. Some roles have been cast from Berlin cabaret-ensembles: 
Tatyana Sais as l’Opinion Publique, Walter Gross as Jupiter and Hugo 
Schrader as John Styx; though naturally not much singing is to be expected 
from them, they are admirably suited to this style of musical theatre. The 
Eurydice of Annemarie Jiirgens (from Diisseldorf; she played the same role in 
Felsenstein’s much speedier production some years ago) is every ounce a 
temptress. Ernst Krukowski as Pluto and Leopold Clam as Orphée are the 
only real opera-voices cast—though there is much promise among the secon- 
dary parts—and Krukowski (as in most roles he tackles) is irresistible as the 
would-be seducer. 

Of the new Tristan in the Staatsoper I saw the second performance. 
Unfortunately this lacked any tension, and Giinther Treptow, who is reported 
to have sung a remarkable Tristan at the premiére, was in such poor voice 
that it would be unjust to judge him from this performance. That Erich Witte 
succeeded in directing Gertrud Grob-Prandl so that she acted credibly as 
Isolde was one of the revelations of this on the whole rather static production, 
and a splendid promise of the things one might expect from this experienced 
singer who has turned into a director (without abandoning his career as a 
tenor). He gave her some sparse, powerful gestures and these she executed 
convincingly without relapsing into her private habits of moving around 
(which marred her recent Fidelio). He must be careful, however, in his 
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collaboration with Heinz Pfeiffenberger as designer, who has a fatal gift for 
flawing his grana conceptions by unnecessary details. Now that Flagstad no 
longer sings Isolde, Grob-Prandl tops any other singer to be heard in this 
part by the sheer volume and magnificence of her voice. It is true that one 
has to go to Bayreuth if one prefers a performance of greater subtlety, variety 
of tone colour and what one might call intelligence—but even there one will 
not find as sumptuous and opulent a voice as hers. She is now undoubtedly 
in her very prime, and if the Staatsoper should decide to give matinée- 
performances ot Tristan one teels that she might easily repeat the role on the 
same night. 

Margarete Klose has been a famous Brangiine since she appeared in the 
Elmendorff-Tietjen Staatsoper-production in 1937. Sometimes, notably in the 
second act, she has even now moments which carry deepfelt conviction. 
Gerhard Frei’s Marke and Rudolt Gonszar’s Kurwenal are virile and mature 
interpretations, but the best male singing was to be encountered in the sub- 
ordinate roles of Melot (Kurt Rehm), Shepherd (Gerhard Stolze), Steersman 
(Giinter Giitzlaff) and above all in that of the Sailor (Gerhard Unger). 
Konwitschny’s most astonishing achievement as conductor was that he estab- 
lished every detail in its clear relationship to the total shape of the score. 
Despite the lack of tension there were absolutely no longueurs. This was the 
more remarkable in that Konwitschny’s reading showed hardly any of the 
characteristics which are the accepted mark of a great Tristan. Rather there 


was a restrained, relaxed, rational, coolish quality about his interpretation. 
Horst Koegler 


Bremen. At the Theater am Goetheplatz there has been a new production 
of Fidelio conducted by Heinrich Hollreiser and produced by Albert Lippert, 
with Liselotte Thomamiiller, Caspar Broecheler and Theodor Schlott in 
leading roles; Hollreiser also conducted Tristan und Isolde with Thomamiiller 
and Wilhelm Ernest. 

Cologne. The most recent new production has been Tosca with Trude 
Eipperle in the title role, Kurt Schiiffler as Cavaradossi and Franz Andersson 
as Scarpia; the conductor was Wolfgang von der Nahmer. 


Dresden. The Staatsoper recently revived Fidelio with Doris Zschille as 
Leonore and Lorenz Fehenberger as Florestan; Kurt Striegler was the con- 
ductor. 

Hamburg. Richard Wagner entered the new house of the Hamburg State 
Opera with Der fliegende Hollinder. But alas, in this performance we got 
nothing new nor anything remarkable. Georg Hartmann’s well-versed pro- 
duction was on traditional lines, with a bit too much symbolism for this 
piece of early Wagner. His son, Dominik Hartmann, provided imaginative 
though not especially striking scenery in which he made wide use of projec- 
tions. He was not very successful with the Hollander’s ship, which was more 
majestic than frightening, nor was he with the final scene in which he did not 
really create the mood of redemption. He allowed far too much darkness on 
the stage, and we had some confused lighting. In contrast to the routine scenic 
work the musical aspect was brighter. Wagner’s passionate music is just the 
right thing for Leopold Ludwig, who drew colourful playing from his 
orchestra and offered us a most satisfying account of the score. He gave 
enormous drive to the dramatic ballad; and was well assisted by Giinther 
Hertel who. once again, had trained his chorus to general satisfaction. The 
singers were dominated by Helene Werth, who gave a superb performance as 
Senta. Highly dramatic, with beautiful phrasing, her radiant voice soared 
above the orchestra: this was Wagnerian singing of a very high standard. The 
surprise of the evening was Walter Geisler as Erik. His jump into the Helden- 
tenor department was most promising. The unrewarding part of Daland was 
brilliantly done by Arnold van Mill, a Wagner singer of great ability. Josef 
Metternich as the Dutchman was disappointing. He is essentially an “Italian” 
baritone and seemed to be overtaxed by this part, though his voice was 
remarkably strong on several occasions. But Metternich did not carry us 
away with his great aria, nor did he ever succeed to bring his torment over 
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in a way comparable to the expression of pity which we got from Helene 
Werth’s Senta. 

Werner Wiekenberg, who has been an assistant to Giinther Rennert and 
has also done several productions of his own in Hamburg, is leaving the 
Hamburg Company. He joins the enterprising Essen Opera where he takes 
the place of Hans Hartleb as Chief Producer. He can continue collaboration 
there with Alfred Siercke who also leaves Hamburg. Several famous singers 
appeared in Hamburg during the last months. Among them were Christel 
Goltz who sang an overpowering Salome, and Lawrence Winters who was 
highly successful as Amonasro and who will return to Hamburg in the 
summer. Hans Hotter is to sing the Dutchman, Wotan and other parts, and 
will be joined by Martha Médl, who returns to Hamburg after a long break. 

Wolfgang Nilter 


Hanover. The Landestheater’s production of Boris Godunov in February 
was unfortunately a Boris without the people, if that can ever be. It must be 
difficult for even fifty peasants to sing with conviction when they are scattered 
about the stage with heads bowed under the whip, but when the following 
Homage Chorus invokes memories of a Bach chorale it is time to point to 
Johannes Schiiler in the pit. Which is a pity, because otherwise he conducted 
well, and most of the sustained gloom and tension could be traced to his 
baton. But Boris without the people cannot be written off unless the Boris is 
bad as well, and in the event Condi Siegmund in the title role was a great 
success. He has a rich and round tone and a fine sense of contour—the 
phrases he built up and threw off in his impressive monologue in Scene 5 
were almost too deliberate. Christa Ludwig as Marina did everything to 
satisfy ears thirsty for a fulsome female counterpart to Boris. Her high notes 
were sung rather than contrived round peculiar vowels, and her accuracy and 
intonation outdid even Mr Siegmund’s. Equally fine was her confident and even 
arrogant acting. As a result the Gregory/Dmitri of Walter Schneemann was 
overshadowed by this Cleopatra-Marina; to see Dmitri miming his love duet 
with Marina was a new experience, but since the orchestra won hands down 
the question of balance did not arise. 

Of the smaller parts, the Pimen of Bert Bessmann and the Rangoni of 
Walter Kreppel were outstanding, as was Margarete Berg’s Feodor. Varlaam 
(Willy Schéneweiss) won great applause for his drinking but sang down into 
his beard. Except for the Lithuanian inn, which was crude, the sets by 
Rudolf Schulz were opulent and impressive, although in Scene 8 the peasants 
greeted Dmitri against a background of meaningful shapes and circles and 
underneath a canopy of horizontal trees. Kurt Ehrhardt produced with 
imagination and scored well with the great bells and the clock chimes. 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s version was used, harp, triangle and all. But there is much 
to be said for it, including the order of scenes with the death of Boris at the 
end. That may be history distorted, but it is good opera. J. N. McKee 


Karisruhe. A _ correspondent tells us that the Badische Staatsoper’s 
Fliegende Hollander, mounted on November 20, roused such a storm of 
protest (directed principally at Toni Steinberger’s sets, Sigmund Skraup’s 
production and Lenz Winkler’s Dutchman), that the work was dropped. Only 
one further performance has been given, on January 14, when Wilhelm Schirp 
was brought from Stuttgart to play the Dutchman. At the premiére Paula 
Baumann returned to her native city to sing Senta, with power and beauty. 
Hans Hoffmann was an impressive if slightly coarse Daland. 

On Christmas Day a new production of La Bohéme was mounted, con- 
ducted by Alexander Krannhals, with Ingeborg Moeckel as Mimi and Eva 
Bober as Musetta. Mozart's birthday was marked by a new production of 
Entfiihrung. The orchestra, under Krannhals, rose to the occasion; the sets, by 
Toni Steinberger, were excellent, the production, by Siegfried Tittert, ineffec- 
tive. The local Constanze fell ill on the morning of the performance, and 
Julia Moor was brought from Zurich to substitute for her. Gradually she 
conquered the difficulties of a strange production and an ill-fitting costume, 
and by the last act was singing very well. The excellent Belmonte was Werner 
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Nesseler, a very promising new member of the company. Eva Bober sang 
Blondchen, Rudolf Werner, Pedrillo, and Wilhelm Felden, Osmin. 

Aida this season was not sung (as mentioned in the November issue of 
OPERA) by Anke Naumann, but by Lenora Lafayette and by Hannelore Wolf- 


Ramponi. 


Italy 


Milan. February at the Scala brought only two revivals, neither of them 
particularly good. Don Giovanni was conducted in routine fashion by Otto 
Ackermann, with an ill-assorted cast. Cesare Siepi (the Don) was more suc- 
cessful in the second half of the opera than the first. Italo Tajo made too 
jittery a Leporello. Elisabeth Schwarzkopf produced her familiar, ‘and 
resoundingly successful, Elvira, but Antonietta Stella (Anna) did not seem to 
know how to tone down a voice splendidly suited to more violent operas. 
Rosanna Carteri (Zerlina) sought to make up by charm of utterance for the 
simplicity and agility that were lacking. Nicola Monti (Ottavio), substituting 
at the last moment for Tagliavini, sang stylishly. /1 Barbiere di_Siviglia, con- 
ducted by Carlo Maria Giulini, was again lacking in style and balance., Maria 
Callas made an excitable, nervous, overpowering Rosina, and her familiar 
unevenness of emission made one regret, rather than forget, the great inter- 
preters of the past. After singing a wonderfyl ‘Calumny’ aria, Nicola Rossi- 
Lemeni lapsed into farce. Tito Gobbi made a generous Figaro, but the 
success of the evening was the Almaviva of the young tenor Luigi Alva, a 
graduate of the ‘Cadetti della Scala’, whose beauty of voice and distinction 
of style must surely take him to the top. Claudio Sartori 

Bari. The season at the Teatro Petruzzeli concluded with performances of 
Manon Lescaut (Elisabetta Barbato and Antonio Annaloro) and La Bohéme 
(Franca Duval, Giuseppe Gismondo, Piero Campolonghi, Andrea Mongelli). 
Other performances during the second part of the season included La 
Gioconda (Anna de Cavalieri, Anna di Stasio, Gismondo, Giovanni Fabbri, 
Mongelli), Les Pécheurs de Perles (Dora Gatta, Dino Formichini, Guido 
Mazzini), and a triple bill of Casavola’s /1 Gobbo del Califfo and Lualdi’s 
Le Furie de Arlecchino and La Granceola. 

Catania. The spring season at the Teatro Massimo Bellini opened on 
March 8 with the first performance in Catania of Salome, sung by Inge Borkh, 
Georgine von Milinkovic, Helmut Melchert and Alexander Welitsch, conductor 
Leopold Ludwig. This was followed by // Trovatore, conducted by Franco 
Ghione and sung by Anna de Cavalieri, Maria Benedetti, Mario Filippeschi 
and Aldo Protti; Manon Lescaut, also conducted by Ghione, with Renata 
Heredia, Giuseppe di Stefano, Afro Poli and Bruno Carmassi. Other operas 
to be heard during the season, which continues until April 10, are Faust 
(Marcella Pobbe, Isidoro Antonioli, Raphael Arié, Ugo Savarese, conductor 
George Sebastian), Otello (Cesy Broggini, Carlos Guichandut, Piero Guelfi, 
conductor Sebastian); and La Figlia di Jorio (Mercedes Fortunati, Franca 
Sacchi, Piero Guelfi, Enrico Campi, conductor Nino Verchi). 

Como. A short season at the Teatro Sociale opened on January 31 with 
a performance of Guglielmo Tell conducted by Armando La Rosa Parodi and 
sung by Carmen Lucchetti, Filippeschi and Paolo Silveri; this was followed by 
Macbeth, also conducted by La Rosa Parodi, with Ugo Savarese and Lucia 
Kelston; by Tosca conducted by Vincenzo Bellezza and sung by De Cavalieri 
and Gianni Poggi; and by a triple bill comprising Cavalleria Rusticana 
(Giulietta Simionato, Umberto Borsd), Zanetto and Donizetti’s Rita (Sandra 
Baruffi, Carlo Franzini), conducted by La Rosa Parodi. 

Mantua. The season at the Teatro Sociale opened with a performance of 
Manon with Marisa Pintus and Carlo Zampighi in the leading roles, conducted 
by Ottavio Ziino. Otello (Claudia Parada, Guichandut, Rodolfo Azzolini, 
conductor Argeo Quadri), // Trovatore (Pili Martorell, Sacchi, Achille Braschi, 
Mario Zanasi, conductor Loris Gavarini) and Norma (Caterina Mancini, Belen 
Amparam, Angelo Loforese, Giorgio Algorta, conductor Ziino) were other 
operas announced. 
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in Italy 


Above, Maria Callas and Gianni 
Raimondi in ‘La Traviata’ at La 
Scala; right, Fedora Barbieri and 
Renato Gavarini in ‘Samson et 
Dalila’ at Rome. Opposite, three 
Florence productions: ‘La Gio- 
conda’, ‘Gianni Schicchi’ and ‘Il 
Tabarro (reports last month) 




















Naples. Die Zauberfléte was splendidly performed on Mozart's birthday. 
with a cast that included Sena Jurinac, Mimi Engela Coertse, Juan Oncina, 
Giuseppe Taddei and Boris Christoff. The conductor was Vittorio Gui. 
Fedora was also given in February, with Maria Caniglia in the title role. 
Mario-vel Monaco, once again unable to appear, was replaced by the young 
tenor, Nicola Filacuridi. The others were Ornella Rovero, a very good 
Countess Olga, and Mario Borriello, an effective De Siriex. Angelo Questa 
conducted. Ester Dinacci 


Rome. At the Rome Opera, January has given an object-lesson in pro- 
duction. None of the operas presented has been a masterpiece, but their 
acceptability has varied according to their presentation. Respighi’s La Fiamma 
had its first performance at Rome in 1934 under Gino Marinuzzi, and has 
been revived there with moderate frequency (the last time was in 1950). The 
Scala on the other hand revived it last year after a twenty-year gap. It was 
this production which was brought to Rome, with sets by Salvatore Fiume, 
fitted on to the smaller stage with great ingenuity by Giovanni Cruciani. It 
was like a breath of spring to see a well-lit.painted sky instead of the dear 
old cyclorama, not to speak of the subtle balance between architecture real 
and suggested, and a thought-out co-ordination between sets and costumes, 
which were throughout colourful and in keeping. Margherita Wallmann’s 
production was extremely good, and went to the heart of Respighi’s music. 
Nor can La Fiamma be all that easily dismissed as a stage-piece, even though 
its absence would not affect the course of 20th century opera. It is much 
more direct and robust than Pizzetti’s works, with generous contours and a 
vocal and instrumental largesse that makes it a performers’ pleasure. In 
keeping with its story, which is a witch-hunt at Ravenna in the 7th century, 
it is prevalently modal and strikes a typically Respighi balance between 
opulence and medieval simplicity. Miss Wallmann understood its need for 
spaciousness and big dramatic build-ups, and excelled herself in the last, 
complex scene when priests and people come together to try and force a 
purgative oath from the heroine suspected of witchcraft. The opera had as 
protagonist one of the few living singers who can do dramatic justice to the 
role—Inge Borkh. From a singing point of view she lacks the rounded tone 
for the super-Italian role, but she makes up for it in her physical magnetism, 
Elena Nicolai was a commanding figure as a fierce matriarch; Paolo Silveri 
gave a good character-study of the Byzantine monarch. Amalia Pini (first 
witch) and Giacinto Prandelli (impassive but in good voice) were the other 
chief members of the cast. Gianandrea Gavazzeni conducted with under- 
standing and scrupulous, selfless devotion. 

He also made a good job of that old war-horse Samson et Dalila, which 
seemed even more of a museum-piece because of the bedraggled palm-trees, 
drapes and costumes which had all seen better days. Rigid chorus symmetry 
replaced the plastic animation of the crowd scenes in La Fiamma. Milloss’ 
choreography had much to recommend it. The chief honours belong to Fedora 
Barbieri, who made an excellent Dalila, a role which gave her a chance to 
reveal her full ability as an actress as well as a rich-voiced mezzo. Her move- 
ments were admirably slow and stealthy, well-worked out and not repetitive. 
A little-known singer, Renato Gavarini, made a very passable Samson, and 
the love-scenes were convincing. Had Guelfi had a less antique costume he 
would have been able to dominate even more as the High Priest of Dagon; 
as it was, his was an imposing and well-delivered performance. Ferruccio 
Mazzoli, who took the bass role of an old Hebrew, is a singer worth 
watching. 

Verdi’s Macbeth, the third production of the month apart from a ballet 
programme, was very disappointing, though the musical side was well- 
managed by Franco Capuana. Aurel Milloss devised a production whose 
Italo-Scottish elements were singularly unconvincing. One could accept Dun- 
can’s murder-scene which was given in a stark orange-and-black, but the 
ballet on the blasted heath and the trees of Dunsinane missed fire completely. 
The Banquet scene became uproarious, with Scottish chieftains, ranged in 
serried ranks above the high-table, clad in football jerseys. The ghost of 
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Banquo did a Jack-in-a-box act from under his chair. Genuine and unmis- 
takable Macbeth atmosphere was generated by Tito Gobbi with a carefully- 
studied make-up and psychological exactness. Margherita Kenney, however, 
who should bear the brunt of the opera, shot wide of the mark; she has no 
innate tension in herself and she marred all with her prancing. The voice is 
big but it is not for Verdi. Antonio Cassinelli made a fine Banquo, and 
Roberto Turrini was the tenor Macduff. Cynthia Jolly 


-_ 
Obituary 

Gladys Ripley. The death of Gladys Ripley on December 21 at the age 
of 47 robbed the oratorio platform especially of a fine artist. Her operatic 
appearances were confined to singing Schwertleite in Die Walkiire at Covent 
Garden 1934-38, and creating the role of Catalina in Goossens’s Don Juan 
de Manara, also at Covent Garden, in 1937. She sang Amneris in some 
concert performances of Aida and her performance of this role made one 
regret that she had never appeared on the stage in this and other Verdi parts. 

Fritz Berend. The death of this conductor occurred in London on Decem- 
ber 29 last. He was born in Germany and succeeded Erich Pabst as Intendant 
of Osnabriick in 1931. With the advent of Hitler he left Germany and settled 
in England. In recent years he conducted for the Carl Rosa Company and the 
Welsh National Opera. 

Josef Fenneker. The death of this well-known German stage designer 
occurred in Frankfurt on January 9. 

Pedro Tabanelli. The death of this lyric tenor occurred in Cordoba on 
February 3; he was 71. He was born in Italy but went to Buenos Aires as a 
boy and studied there. His début was made in Buenos Aires in 1914. He sang 
all over South America and also appeared in Italy. He was the husband of 
the soprano Adelina Agostinelli. When he retired from the stage he started 
teaching, and was one of the best singing teachers in the Argentine. 

Tina Poli-Randaccio. The death of this famous dramatic soprano was 
reported from Milan during the latter part of February; she was 75. She was 
born in Ferrara and had a very successful career in all the leading Italian 
opera houses. Her repertory included Leonora (Trovatere), Aida, La 
Gioconda, Minnie, isclde and Selika. She sang at Covent Garden in 1920 as 
Tosca. 








Gramophone Records 


Complete Recordings 

SOSARME (Handel), with Margaret Ritchie, Nancy Evans, Helen Watts, 
Alfred Deller, William Herbert, John Kentish, Ian Wallace, St Anthony 
Singers, St Cecilia Orchestra. Anthony Lewis. OISEAU-LYRE OL 50091-3. 
SEMELE (Handel), with Jennifer Vyvyan, Helen Watts, Anna Pollak, John 
Whitworth, William Herbert, George James. St Anthony Singers, New Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Anthony Lewis. OISEAU-LYRE OL 50098-100. 

Professor Lewis and the Lyre Bird put British musicians further in their 
debt by making available these two works of Handel. Sosarme is an Italian 
opera first given at the King’s Theatre in 1732; the lovely Semele is a cantata 
with an elegant text by Congreve, and is possibly the most dramatic piece that 
Handel wrote, filled with striking and unusual effects, and several beautiful 
arias which deserve to become as well known as ‘O Sleep’ and ‘Where’er you 
walk’ already are. The performance of Sosarme is on the sort of level that 
we should expect from a good Third Programme broadcast; Semele is rather 
better—the English cast seem more at home—and more dramatic—with the 
English words. Since castratos, alas, are not available today, Oiseau-Lyre have 
called on the services of two counter-tenors, Messrs Deller and Whitworth; 
Vox (in the abridged Giulio Cesare) and Nixa (in their extracts from 
Rodelinda) used conventional male voices, which tended to upset the balance 
of the ensembles. A.P. 
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L’ELISIR D’AMORE (Donizetti), with Hilde Giiden (Adina), Luisa Mandelli 
(Giannetta), Giuseppe di Stefano (Nemorino), Renato Capecchi (Belcore), 
Fernando Corena (Dulcamara). Chorus & Orchestra of the Maggio Musicale 
Fiorentino. Francesco Molinari-Pradelli. DECCA LXT 5155-57. 

By dint of including nearly all the portions of recitative, ensemble, etc. 
(though not the Adina-Nemorino-Belcore-Dulcamara quartet in the second 
act) that were cut in the HMV recording of 1953, by the conductor, Molinari- 
Pradelli, adopting broader and more deliberate tempi than Santini, and by 
making the amount of music recorded per side rather on the short side, Decca 
have contrived to spin out this opera to occupy six sides, as against the HMV 
four, with the corresponding increase in the price of the set. Is it worth it? 
Well, on the whole I think it is. In the first place the singing is generally 
better; then the quality of the recording is more brilliant and there is no 
deterioration towards the ends of sides. 

Hilde Giiden offers her most enchanting performance on disc since her 
Rosalinde of some years back. Her Adina is not over coy, it is charming, it 
is well sung, and does not have the shrillness and shrewishness that charac- 
terized Carosio. This is far more Miss Giiden’s métier to my way of thinking 
than Pamina and Susanna. Giuseppe di Stefano having apparently transferred 
his allegiance from Columbia to Decca is well served by his new masters. 
The voice, often Gigli-like in habits and quality, is faithfully captured. There 
is much charm in his Nemorino, and his singing is never less than adequate 
and often a great deal more than that. Capecchi’s Belcore is not such a 
sharply etched character as was Gobbi’s; there is not enough swagger, and the 
voice is on the light-weight side. Corena’s Dulcamara is better sung than 
Luise’s but he does not possess that veteran’s wonderful buffo style; still 
Corena is a force to be reckoned with and one can easily imagine that in a 
few years time, he will be supreme in these kind of parts. Luisa Mandelli’s 
Giannetta is nicely managed and the chorus sing with spirit if not with polish. 
The orchestral playing is of the same kind-spirited but little finesse; and for 
this the conductor is largely to blame. He is a good workmanlike routinier, 
and is content to follow his singers and not to lead them. A delightful opera 
and generally an enjoyable performance. 


DER FLIEGENDE HOLLAENDER (Wagner), with Astrid Varnay (Senta), 
Elisabeth Schirtel (Mary), Rudolf Lustig (Erik), Josef Traxel (Steuermann), 
Hermann Uhde (Hollinder), Ludwig Weber (Daland). Chorus & Orchestra of 
the Bayreuth Festival, 1955. Josef Keilberthh DECCA LXT 5150-2. 

Here is another memento of post-war Bayreuth, this time of last year’s 
Dutchman performances; I use the plural purposely, for this finished product 
is not a recording of one performance, but of several. Yet the result is far 
less artificial than many studio-engineered complete opera recordings. Let me 
reiterate that I prefer the less than perfect real-life performance than the 
carefully and heavily ‘doctored’ studio affair. 

The Bayreuth production of this opera was given without a break, and so 
we can play this set at a sitting; this is not such an endurance test as it 
sounds, for the opera does not last quite so long as Rheingold. Keilberth is a 
good sound conductor but rarely produces anything from his orchestra to 
make the listener sit up and take notice; this is Wagner without thrills. The 
chorus is magnificent and certainly deserves first mention. Uhde is a very fine 
singing actor; if not quite of Hotter calibre he still stands in the very fore- 
front of contemporary Wagnerians; his Dutchman is extremely well sung, and 
intensely moving. Varnay’s Senta, like all things this singer does, is highly 
intelligent and extremely musical. The voice displays its usual tendency to 
stridency at the top, and the wobble is not far off. I feel Senta should have a 
less mature voice than Miss Varnay possesses, but obviously one cannot have 
everything. Weber’s bluff lovable Daland is faithfully captured, and although 
the voice obviously shows signs of age, Weber is still one of the great artists 
of our day. Lustig’s Erik could hardly be worse; it is sung, or rather half- 
sung, with a complete lack. of legato; the quality is unpleasant and the 
listener suffers almost as much as the singer must have done. Traxel’s Steuer- 
mann is one of the loveliest bits of singing in German opera for many a 
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day; and Schiartel is an adequate Mary. While this does not equal the 
Bayreuth Lohengrin or Parsifal, few Wagnerians will want to be without it. 


RIGOLETTO (Verdi), with Maria Meneghini Callas (Gilda), Adriana 
Lazzarini (Maddalena), Guise Gerbino (Giovanni), Elvira Galassi (Countess 
Ceprano), Luisa Mandelli (A Page), Giuseppe di Stefano (Duca di Mantova), 
Renato Ercolani (Borsa), Tito Gobbi (Rigoletto), William Dickie (Marullo), 
Nicola Zaccaria (Sparafucile), Plinio Clabassi (Monterone), Carlo Forti (Count 
Ceprano), Vittorio Tatozzi (An Usher). Chorus & Orchestra of La Scala, 
Milan. Tullio Serafin. COLUMBIA 33CXS 1324, CX 1325-6. 

When I reviewed the Decca Rigoletto iast year, I ended by saying: ‘No, 
we still await a worthy Rigoletto; what about it Mr. Legge, with Gobbi, di 
Stefano and Callas?’. 

Now although I do not delude myself into believing that the directors of 
Columbia take any notice of the gratuitous advice tendered by this magazine, 
I must confess that I felt just a little pleased when I learned that the present 
recording had been made. Having played it through a couple of times I feel a 
little less happy! We still await a worthy Rigoletto. Not that this set has 
nothing to commend it, indeed, on the whole it is preferable to both the 
Decca and HMV versions, but the overall impression is something of a dis- 
appointment, mainly due to the conducting of Serafin which is rather slow 
and dull, and to moments of vocal ugliness from Callas and Di Stefano. 

Gobbi’s Rigoletto is one of the most moving and powerful I have ever 
heard. It is a worthy companion to his magnificent Posa, and like Callas he 
acts with his voice, approaching the text with an intelligence rare among 
Italian singers. Callas’s Gilda is likewise intelligent, moving and musicianly. 
She lightens her tone and generally produces a girl-like quality of voice. 
The ‘Caro nome’ is done as a show-piece, but the “Tutte le feste’ and ensuing 
scene with Rigoletto is Callas at her best, while the death scene is hardly less 
good. Di Stefano is enormously exciting; his voice is a trifle heavy now 
for this role, or rather he does not sing with as much elegance as does 
Tagliavini for example. What a pity that Serafin still sanctions the cut between 
the Courtiers’ Chorus and ‘Povero Rigoletto’: Di Stefano would surely have 
been most exciting there. The Sparafucile is good, but not really topflight; the 
Maddalena is adequate, but someone like Lucia Danieli would have probably 
been better. The smaller roles are well done, and the recording is Scala-usual. 


MANON LESCAUT (Puccini), with Licia Albanese (Manon), Anna Maria 
Rota (Un Musico), Jussi Bjérling (Des Grieux), Mario Carlin (Edmondo, 
Maestro di Ballo and Lampionaio), Robert Merrill (Lescaut), Franco Calabrese 
(Geronte and Sergente), Plinio Clabassi (L’Oste and [1 Commandante di 
— Chorus & Orchestra of the Rome Opera. Jonel Perlea. HMV ALP 

Let me say at the outset that this performance is generally superior to 
the Decca version reviewed last spring. Tenor and conductor are so much 
better that I don’t think there will be much argument on that score; the 
soprano question is more open to discussion. 

Albanese is now a mature artist, probably with her very best vocal days 
behind her, and certainly with the youthful quality no longer in her voice; 
neither does she possess the tonal sumptuousness of Tebaldi. But she is far 
more in the character than Tebaldi ever was and is very moving in the last 
act. Bjérling is one of the most musicianly and stylish tenors in Italian 
opera; it is a great pity that we have not heard him on the stage in this 
country since the war. His Des Grieux is certainly a nobleman, and without 
the usual vulgarities of the Italian tenor. Merrill’s rich sonorous voice is 
well employed as Lescaut and the smaller roles are all well done. Perlea con- 
ducts a virile performance; he is never slack and it is he (unlike Molinari- 
Pradelli) who sets the pace, not the singers. This is a set to have of an opera 
that gives very great pleasure. H.D.R. 


A MAY NIGHT (Rimsky-Korsakov) with Sergei Krasovsky (The Mayor), 
Sergei Lemeshev (Levko), Eugenia Verbitskaya (The Mayor's Sister-in-law), 
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Veronica Borisenko (Hanna), Vsevolod Tutunnik (The Mayor’s Clerk), 
Beniamin Shevtsov (The Distiller), Pavel Volovov (Kalenik), Irina Maslenni- 
kova (Pannochka). Chorus & Orchestra of Bolshoi Academy, Moscow. Vasili 
Nebolisin. MONARCH MWL 338-340. 

A*May Night was Rimsky-Korsakov’s second opera, written in the late 
1870's and first performed at St. Petersburg in 1880. It has always been suc- 
cessful in Russia, and was performed for the first time in this country at Drury 
Lane in Russian in 1914. It is one of Rimsky-Korsakov’s ‘peasant operas’ 
(the description is the composer's), and the story is of two young lovers, 
Levko and Hanna, who encounter opposition from Levko’s father, the rich 
Mayor of the village. Levko organizes his friends to sing insultingly outside 
the Mayor’s window, and there is considerable comic business over arrests 
and mistaken identity before Levko makes his escape. By the side of a lake, 
he encounters some water nymphs, and in return for his help is given by 
them a letter for his father, which produces the desired happy ending. 

This opera, according to the otherwise admirable note included with the 
set, “served to bring the composer back from his text-book excursions to the 
legitimate Russian world of music . . . soon his days of apprenticeship to 
counterpoint were over for good”. Be this as it may, the music as presented 
here makes an immediately favourable impression on someone who, like 
myself, previously knew only three or four numbers of the score. It has a 
strong lyrical vein, most notable perhaps in the beautiful tenor romance of the 
opening of the last act (start of side 5), the first act love duet, and the scene 
with the water nymphs. This last is in the tradition of fairy music established 
by Weber and Mendelssohn, and it is an outstandingly successful example of 
its kind, with its graceful chorus (naturally in 6/8, but none the worse for 
that), and its rounded tunes for the principals. The whole episode shows what 
can be done with stage magic when it is shaped by a musician’s hand, and I 
found it very enjoyable. The comic scenes are also expertly handled, whether 
the patter ensembles for the Village Mayor, his sister-in-law and speculating 
tenor crony, the Rossinian finale to Act II, or the rousing and justly famous 
‘Song on the Village Mayor’ (as it has become known on records). 

Lemeshev, who sings Levko, may be known to some readers as the hero 
of the film ‘A Musical Story’, which was seen in London early in the war. 
His is a typical Russian tenor, but tonally the most beautiful example of the 
type I have heard on discs for many years. Most of his singing is good, some 
of it outstandingly so (for instance the two-verse apostrophe to Hanna in 
Act III), but there is a tendency, in the two famous songs of Act I and III in 
particular, for the singing to become a bit self-conscious. Still, there is a lot 
to enjoy in his performance. Krasovsky in the principal comic role of the 
Mayor (created, as the programme note tells us, by Strawinsky’s father), 
sounds in the best tradition of Russian basses, and his patter is excellent. 
Borisenko has a lovely voice, as we know from her recorded Pauline in The 
Queen of Spades, the Distiller is a good buffo tenor, and only Pannochka 
reminds one of the acid-drop sopranos of some other Russian sets. The singing 
of the chorus, whenever it gets a chance, is exhilarating, the set is very well 
recorded, and balance between voice and orchestra is unusually evocative 

This opera is shorter than Sadko, the other of Rimsky- -Korsakov's stage 
works available here in complete recorded form, and it is far more concise, 
less ambitious, perhaps less memorable than the later work, but maybe more 
successful when considered as a whole. H 


THE DIARY OF ONE WHO DISAPPEARED (Janacek), with Ernst Hiifliger 
(tenor), Core Canne Meijer (mezzo-soprano) and Felix de Nobel (piano). 
PHILIPS ABR 4041. 

The Diary of one who disappeared (not ‘The Diary of a Nobody’, as a 
German correspondent once described it) is a song-cycle so intense, so vivid, 
that it seems almost the compression of an opera. In 1917 Jan D., the son 
of a farmer in the Moravian highlands, his parents’ pride, disappeared; a 
murder was suspected, but then in the young man’s room a diary was found 
containing 21 poems which described how a gipsy girl had seduced him; how 
he had fought against her attraction; how he had been ashamed to meet his 
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mother’s eye; how shame had gradually disappeared before a wild passion; 
how eventually he had left home secretly, longing to confide in and be for- 
given by his parents, but unable to resist fate. 

The poems were published in a Czech newspaper, and fired Janacek’s 
imagination. In his 30-minute cycle the drama takes on a clean, fierce purity 
like that of Hardy’s Tess. The piano gives us the setting: the sleepy oxen 
ploughing, the dark shades of the wood where Jan must go cut a new axle-pin 
and where Zefka is waiting for him. Her voice is heard in only three of the 
songs; in one of them an off-stage trio of female voices drifts across the 
music, adding a mysterious dimension. The recording was made at the Holland 
Festival of 1954; as the protagonist, Hiafliger, singing in German, thrills us 
with his realization of an infinitely expressive vocal line. AP. 





Opera Diary 


Covent Garden. The Golden Cockerel (February 10) 

In principle one supports the idea of repertory opera with static 
casts, rehearsed by the original producer; but there was something 
very uninteresting in the idea of this revival of an opera which was in 
any case not very well done when first put on over two years ago, 
with Miss Mattiwilda Dobbs and Mr Howell Glynne all over again. 
There must be more in the opera than Covent Garden finds there: 
that there is in the score, Beecham has shown us; that there is in the 
vocal parts, perhaps we could learn from a visiting Russian bass. 
(When Ghent can stage Les Huguenots, and Amsterdam put on 
Eugene Onegin with a Russian cast, there seems something very 
dowdy about a Golden Cockerel two years old). As it is, we are 
treated to a kind of English panto realized with an uncertain sense of 
style and so articulated (except by Miss Edith Coates as Amelfa) as 
seldom to be intelligible. Miss Dobbs sings the music accurately 
enough, but without charm or beauty and not in any style that one 
could conceivably equate with a Queen of Shemakhan. The newcomer 
to the cast, David Allen as the King’s baritone son, was ineffective, 
and under John Pritchard the orchestra seemed to be having an 
off-night. A.P. 


Royal Court Theatre. The Threepenny Opera (February 9) 

This production, after a quarter of a century, of that Dreigro- 
schenoper which scarified Germany in the late Twenties and became 
a famous film by Pabst, turns out a great success and is due for 
promotion to a more central theatre. Why it never arrived in England 
before is anyone’s guess and, like Wozzeck, it now arrives when pity 
for the rags and tatters of the Lumpen-proletariat is less common 
than self-pity among the middle classes. It might be one reason why 
the work, though almost frighteningly alive still, does not bite quite as 
fiercely as one who saw it in the old pre-Hitler Germany expected. 
Another reason might be that Sam Wanamaker, the producer, has 
deliberately toned down some of its savagery, patting it more towards 
the comic, as being more suitable to audiences in the Welfare State. 
Sordidness for its own sake is less alluring than it was. The famous 
Playfair-Austin version of Gay’s The Beggar’s Opera of course left in 
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Kevin Mac Dom 


Daphne Anderson (Polly), Bill Owen (Mackie) and Georgia Brown 
(Lucy), in ‘Die Dreigroschenoper’ 


nothing but daintiness and sweet taste. Brecht and Weill went to the 
other extreme, and the latter’s music especially, using the idiom of 
Berlin cabaret whine and half spoken half sung ballad, was a wonder- 
fully telling exercise in its day. To England all such things come with 
a time lag of twenty years and with the effect in this case diminished 
by our having had such rinsings of the original as are found in “The 
Third Man’, whose Harry Lime theme is just such a sticky ostinato 
as the theme of Mackie the Knife (MacHeath) which runs through 
this work. 

The hurdy-gurdy music, played by a bandstand full of jazz 
players on stage, contains more subtlety than it seems. Jenny’s song, 
called Pirate Jenny, is highly effective; also the so-called ‘Barbara’ 
song (presumably because of its affinity with Desdemona’s Willow 
Song). The former was put over with verve by Maria Remusat; the 
latter, which has gravitated in this production from Polly and Lucy, 
was less firmly sung than it deserved. The stage sets of contrived 
squalor by Caspar Neher are in the right tradition, but much of the 
casting is not. Eric Pohlmann as Peachum had the right central 
European weight, but Daphne Anderson as Polly and Bill Owen as 
Mackie were o’erparted. The latter particularly needs to be not a 
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bantam cock but a sleek smooth operator, a heavyweight spiv of the 
old fashioned swell class. (The period is the eve of Edward VII 
coronation). The translation used is that of Marc Blitzstein who pro- 
vides for a New York audience. I have been attacked for describing 
the piece as essentially German-Jewish and complaining that a London 
version of it ought somehow to be ‘Whitechapel Road’ in its over- 
tones, rather than Brooklyn. I mean no offence thereby. P. H-W. 


Sadler’s Wells. La Traviata (February 14) 

Of all the operas which are common to the repertory of our two 
national opera-houses, La Traviata at present shows Covent Garden 
at its worst and Sadler’s Wells at its best. William Chappell’s intimate 
stage pictures at the Wells are preferable, I find, to the flimsy immen- 
sities of Sophie Fedorovitch; but the most important differences con- 
cern the production and the casting of the leading role. At Sadler’s 
Wells Gavin Gordon’s production is entirely free from the operetta 
tricks which disgrace the Guthrie production at Covent Garden. 
The conductor (Leo Quayle) and the two Germonts (William 
McAlpine and John Hargreaves) were adequate to the occasion, but 
there is more in Verdi’s music than any of them brought out. Alfredo 
is technically a tricky part, because his music is full of rapid turns 
(e.g., in the Brindisi and ‘Parigi, o cara’) which sound delightfully 
graceful and spirited if correctly executed, and a mere smudge other- 
wise; these ornaments defeated Mr McAlpine, who was at his best in 
the more declamatory passages at Flora’s party. Mr Hargreaves made 
‘Di Provenza’ mournful rather than soothing; but in his big scene 
with Violetta he took fire from his remarkable partner. 

As the heroine, Betty Fretwell achieved such a success that over- 
night she sensibly changed her Christian name to Elizabeth. This 
Australian soprano could have, I believe, a considerable career. It is 
no great compliment to call her Violetta the best seen in London since 
the war, because it is good by any standard short of the highest. 
There is something in Miss Fretwell—an evident feeling for style, a 
natural distinction—which encourages the hope that she will aim at 
the very highest, and be content with nothing less. At present, her 
sense of style shows most clearly in her stage deportment, her graceful 
movements, her easy command of charm and pathos. Rarely do we 
see a Violetta who involves us so deeply in the sad course of events. 
Miss Fretwell read the letter wonderfully, letting the spoken words fall 
across the string tremolos with an exact sense of their weight and 
colour and placing: something much harder to achieve in English than 
in Italian. The following aria, ‘Addio del passato’, she began with a 
melting purity of tone. Her voice is rich, warm, flexible, capable of 
some brilliance, and healthy; sometimes she allows it to become hefty. 
She doesn’t listen, all the time, to its quality: she is too ready to sacri- 
fice purity and sweetness in quest of volume. This is unnecessary: she 
has plenty of volume. “‘What the public pays to hear”’, said Elisabeth 
Schumann, “‘is timbre”. If, with all her other gifts, Miss Fretwell can 
retain her purity of timbre throughout through the whole of a long 
part, she will prove an acquisition indeed. D. S.-T. 
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Sadler’s Wells. The School for Fathers (February 24). 

After three seasons’ absence from the repertory, Norman Tucker 
courageously revived this charming Wolf-Ferrari opera; I use the word 
‘courageously’ purposely, for it certainly takes a good deal of courage 
for a director of an opera house to persist in giving a piece to which 
the public do not actually flock, and which in the past must have been 
a box-office failure, though artistically a great success. Let us hope 
that this revival will justify Mr Tucker’s faith, and that full houses 
will be his reward. If the reaction of first-night audience is anything 
to go by, this should become at last a really popular repertory piece. 

We all know that Wolf-Ferrari’s music is not great, but the com- 
poser’s style, his sense of humour and of the theatre, coupled with 
the flow of lilting melodies make the score of this piece one long 
enchantment. We are so apt to take our opera seriously that this kind 
of light-headed farce, or satire might perhaps be the better word, 
comes as both a surprise and a relief after the usual round of Verdi, 
Puccini and Wagner. 

As most people know, the Venetian setting of Goldoni has been 
transferred by Professor Dent in his brilliant translation to eighteenth 
century London; and although nothing has been lost by this, I cannot 
see that we gain anything; and surely the melodies themselves suggest 
Venice and not London? 

The present revival is conducted by Alexander Gibson; and once 
more one felt that here was a young conductor who can smile, who 
enjoys the music he is conducting, who gives all the help he can to the 
stage. The whole thing went with a real swing, and the orchestra had 
a very good evening. 

On the stage it was Howell Glynne as Mr Crusty (Lunardo) who 
dominated the proceedings. He gave a richly humorous performance, 
never overdoing anything, and got most of his words across. Marion 
Lowe returned to Sadler’s Wells to sing one of her most successful 
roles, Lady Pinchbeck (Felice) who has the whole situation under her 
control by merely a flicker of the eyelid or by chucking any one of 
the men under the chin. She was not quite in her best vocal form, but 
made her usual effect with the patter aria in the last act. June 
Bronhill was a weak Lucinda; she sang off key, her diction was not 
good, and she lacked charm. Marjorie Shires was excellent as Mrs 
Gruff (Marina), this was quite easily the best thing she has done for 
many a day; Anna Pollak’s sharply etched Mrs Crusty (Margarita) 
was its usual effective self; Harold Blackburn as Mr Hardstone 
(Maurizio) was also in his element, and like Miss Shires gave one of 
his best performances of recent months. Stanley Clarkson’s Mr Gruff 
(Simon) and David Ward’s Sir James (Cancian) were well in the 
picture. Gwent Lewis’s Italianate method was admirably suited to 
the role of Peter (Filipetto), and’ Thomas Round was a positive 
personality as Count Riccardo. 

Dennis Arundell’s witty and clever production was as effective as 
ever, and the only points that were missed were those that some of the 
singers failed to get across because of poor diction. A most enjoyable 
evening for everybody on both sides of the footlights. H.D.R. 
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Sadler’s Wells. Riders to the Sea and Hugh the Drover (Feb 29). 

This Vaughan Williams double bill drew a depressingly small 
house. True, the short Synge piece is not exactly calculated to raise 
one’s spirits a jot, but the jolly folk opera that followed it is an enjoy- 
able piece, and although one knows that it is a weak opera and that 
the second act goes on too long, it is enjoyable if one is in the mood. 

The Riders to the Sea depends on atmosphere; and on this occa- 
sion it did not quite come off, probably owing to the fact that Olwen 
Price was not in such good voice as formerly as Maurya, and she 
failed to get all her words over. Judith Pierce and Joyce Blackham 
were the two daughters, Cathleen and Norah. The former was well 
in the picture, but the latter was far too sophisticated in appearance 
and deportment to be convincing, though she sang well enough. The 
score is sO monotonous that it needs a conductor who can get more 
light and shade out of it than Marcus Dods was able to do. 

Hugh had a new singer in its title role, Ronald Dowd, a tall 
strapping Australian who produced such effete tones that one had the 
impression that this Hugh was a ballad singer who needed a micro- 
phone! Joan Stuart sang as if she were in Puccini; it was exciting, 
but hardly Vaughan Williams. John Probyn’s John the Butcher was 
a fine piece of work; and from the lesser characters, Patricia Johnson 
(Aunt Jane), Frederick Sharp (Showman), Owen Brannigan (Con- 
stable) and Rhys Williams (Turnkey) must be mentioned. 

Powell Lloyd’s charming sets and well-managed production were 
a positive feature of the performance. The orchestra played with gusto 
if not with care, and Marcus Dods allowed them at times too much 
head, so that the stage was at moments drowned out. H.D.R. 





Amateur and School Performances 


University College, London Music Society. // Turco in Italia (February 9). 

This was a formidable undertaking for an amateur organization; for not 
only does Rossini require voices, he also needs style. Neither commodity 
was greatly in evidence on this occasion, but there was plenty of enthusiasm 
and fairly good diction from the company which succeeded in getting over 
much of Arthur Jacobs’s witty translation. Judith Atkins who sang the 
Callas role of Zaide has a fine natural voice, and went hell for leather for 
the difficult music, often with fair success. Peter Jackson as the Poet had 
evidently listened to Stabile on the recordings, and made a good attempt to 
point his words and sing with style. Alan Gabriel as Selim suffered as do 
most young students in this kind of part from having to attempt a role which 
calls for a mature bass voice. Marcus Dods evidently had an enthusiastic 
band of players in the pit, too enthusiastic to get round all the notes, or even 
always to play the ones that were written. Powell Lloyd had little opportunity 
to do more than bring people on and off at the appropriate moments. 
Costumes and décor were adequate. H.D.R. 


OPERA INDEX. Owing to the dispute in the printing trade, the pro- 
duction of the Index to Volume 6 of opERA has been delayed. It is hoped 
that it will be available by the end of April. 
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Readers’ Letters 


‘Der Rosenkavalier’ at Salzburg 

Yours remarks in the January OPERA on the subject of Richard Strauss and 
the Salzburg Festival (page 50) interested me greatly, and prompted me to 
undertake some research. 

The authority on the subject of Strauss and Salzburg is Dr Roland 
Tenschert of Vienna, who has set down the whole history of the association 
in a chapter entitled “Richard Strauss und die Salzburger Festspiele” in the 
Richard Strauss Jahrbuch 1954, edited by Willi Schuh (Boosey & Hawkes). 

Der Rosenkavalier has been given no fewer than 55 performances at 
Salzburg between 1929 and 1953, the only years in which there was a Festival 
and it was not performed being 1942, 1943, 1947, 1950 and 1952. 


Year Performances Conductor Producer 

1929 ‘ § 5 ‘ Clemens Krauss Lothar Wallerstein 
1930 3 Clemens Krauss Lothar Wallerstein 
1931 3 Clemens Krauss Lothar Wallerstein 
1932 4 Clemens Krauss Lothar Wallerstein 
1933 3 Clemens Krauss Lothar Wallerstein 
1934 3 Clemens Krauss Lothar Wallerstein 
1935 3 Josef Krips Lothar Wallerstein 
1937 3 Hans Knappertsbusch Lothar Wallerstein 
1938 4 Karl Béhm Erich von Wymetal 
1939 § Karl Béhm Erich von Wymetal 
1941 4 Hans Knappertsbusch Erich von Wymetal 
1946 bs] Hans Swarowsky Oscar Waelterlin 
1949 4 Georg Szell Lothar Wallerstein 
1953 6 § Clemens Krauss (5) Josef Gielen 


\ Karl Béhm (1) 
The singers of the main roles at Saizburg have been: 


Feldmarschallin—Lotte Lehmann, Viorica Ursuleac, Hilde Konetzni, 
Anny Konetzni, Maria Reining 

Ochs—Richard Mayr, Fritz Krenn, Jaro Prohaska, Kurt Béhme 

Octavian—Vera Schwarz, Margit Angerer, Eva WHadrabova, Jarmila 
Novotna, Margit Bokor, Marta Rohs, Maud Cunitz, Lisa della 
Casa 

Sophie—Adele Kern, Esther Rethy, Maria Cebotari, Elisabeth Rutgers, 

Hilde Giiden, Rosl Schwaiger 


Thus the curious situation arises that neither Max Reinhardt, Maria 
Olezewska nor Elisabeth Schumann have had anything to do with this opera 
at Salzburg, and Strauss never conducted it there. In fact he only ever 
conducted one of his own operas at Salzburg once, Ariadne auf Naxos on 


August 21, 1926. 
R. Ansell Wells, Jersey 


Maria Farneti 

I have read in the January number of OPERA your short (too short, as well 
as for Stracciari and De Muro!) commemorative article for Maria Farneti, 
where I have pointed out two serious mistakes. 

The great soprano’s début goes back exactly to December 31, 1899 
(Otello, Teatro Regio in Turin) and her farewell came after a very bright 
career (among her last performances has to be noticed the unforgettable 
Madame Sans-Géne of 1915 at the Teatro Regio again), almost ten years 
before the date you have fixed, owing to her marriage with lawyer Luigi 
Riboldi. Giorgio Gualerzi, Turin 


Guide Michelin 


I wou, 1 hesitate to correct you on a musical matter, but I can say with 
conviction t>°t the invaluable Guide Michelin (to the gourmet in France, both 
Bible and Cy rdance) awards only three stars to the greatest restaurants, 
never four (see OPERA, February. 1956, page 120). And that the award is very 
rarely made, more seldom even than the double-star Long Crichel rating to a 
recording. Harewood, W.2. 
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Opera Calendar 


(Programmes subject to alteration) 


























—s 
Date COVENT GARDEN SADLER’S WELLS CARL ROSA 
March Empire, Liverpool | Opera House, Belfast 
26 Tannhauser Tosca Faust 
27 Troilus Butterfly (revival) Barber of Seville 
28 (m) Cavalleria; Pagliacci 
28 (e) Figaro Eugene Onegin Don Giovanni 
29 Bartered Bride Pohéme Boheme 
30 Tannhauser Tannhauser 
31 (m) Bartered Bride a 
31 (e) Carmen Butterfly Rigoletto 
April Palace, Manchester Lyceum, Sheffield 
Magic Flute — Cavalleria; Pagliacci 
3 Tannhauser Tosca Barber of Seville 
4 Carmen Rigoletto Manon Lescaut 
5 bartered Bride Eugene Onegin Rigoletto 
6 Tannhauser Butterfly Don Giovanni 
7 (m) Carmen —— Bohéme 
7 (e) Bartered Bride Magic Flute Hoffmann 
. 
Magic Flute Faust 
10 Butterfly Rigoletto Tannhauser 
1 Figaro Traviata Bohéme 
12 Troilus Bartered Bride Cavalleria; Pagliacci 
13 Magic Flute Eugene Onegin Manon Lescaut 
14 (m) Butterfly — Barber of Seville 
14 (e) Figaro Butterfly Trovatore 
April LONDON Grand, Wolverhampton 
16 Ballet Cavalleria; Pagliacci 
17 Bohéme Traviata Manon Lescaut 
18 Ballet Figaro (new prod.) Hoffmann 
19 Hoffmann Bartered Bride Rigoletto 
20 Ballet Figaro Boheme 
21 (m) Ballet Sarber of Seville 
21 (e) Hoffmann Rigoletto Trovatore 
April Grand, Leeds 
23 Ballet — Cavalleria; Pagliacci 
24 Magic Flute Figaro Barber of Seville 
25 Ballet Tosca Don Giovanni 
26 Ballet Figaro Trovatore 
27 Magic Flute Butterfly Manon Lescaut 
28 (m) Ballet — Boheme 
28 (e) Butterfly Figaro Hoffmann 
April 
30 Butterfly — Bohéme 
May 
1 Boheme Pearl Fishers Rigoletto 
2 Ballet Tosca Faust 
3 Magic Flute Bartered Bride Tannhauser 
4 Eallet Pearl Fishers Barber of Seville 
5 (m) Ballet — Don Giovanni 
5 (e) Ballet Cavalleria; Pagliacci Cavalleria; Pagliacci 





PALACE THEATRE, LONDON. Trevallion (Roy Phillips). From March 21. 

ST. GEORGE’S HALL, LONDON, W.C.1. Cavalleria Rusticana; Pagliacci. Performed by th 
Enfield Grand Opera Society. April 5, 6, 7. 

MONTGOMERY HALL, SHEFFIELD. Un Ballo in Maschera. Apri! 24-28. 

DAVID LEWIS THEATRE, LIVERPOOL. The Medium and Amelia goes to the Ball. April 19-21. 


B.B.C. BROADCASTS FOR APRIL 
2 Martha, Munich recording (Lipp, Kmentt). 
: La Princesse Jaune (Saint-Saéns), studio performance from Birmingham. 


14 Khovanschchina, on gramophone records. 

21 Nabucco, from Swansea (Welsh National Opera). 

22 } Alceste (in Italian), studic performances with Kirsten Flagstad and Raoul Jobin. 
29 Philemon und Baucis (Haydn), on gramophone records. 
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Library records. 
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RARY COPIES 
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sonable second- 
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to every phase of musical activity the 
world over. Among MA’s widely read 
and internationally quoted sections are 
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dance, records and audio-high fi, new 
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NEW RECORDS 


Keep your Record Collection up to date 


AT ASTRA HOUSE 


. . where every worthwhile L.P. record of good music is kept in 
stock, including TAPES, there is also a_ staff of capable 
assistants all of them eager concert and opera fans, who can 
and do give really knowledgeable advice on what particular 
recording or performance is best worthy of your attention. 

This service is available to Post Customers as well as to 
Personal Callers. New L.P. records are Post and Packing free. 


EXCHANGE 
At the same time we can relieve you of any unwanted L.P.s 
or 78 r.p.m.s you no longer wish to keep, in part-payment for 
the records you do want. Records handed in for allowance 
must be in perfect condition—damaged or worn records can 
only be treated as scrap. 


RECORD STORAGE 
We are now able to offer record storage boxes for L.P.s 
large enough to take all makes of L.P. records in their jackets. 
These boxes are made up in attractive book form in three 
colours, red, green and black, and will hold approximately 

twelve records each. 

Price. 12-in. size: 12s. 6d. 

10-in. size: 8s. 6d. 

7-in. size: 6s. 6d. 


SLIGHTLY USED RECORDS 


No lists. Callers only. 


For the L.P. enthusiast with a limited purse our secondhand 
L.P. record department offers wonderful opportunities. 3,000 
perfect records in stock, which may be selected by number or 
title and if desired, tried over in our audition rooms. 

Similarly our secondhand 78 department offers wonderful 
bargains to the enthusiast who cannot afford L.P. or still prefers 
78’s. 5,000 12-in. records, Symphonies, Concertos, Operas, 
Chamber Music at from 2s. 6d. to Ss. Od. per record to browse 
through. 

For the collector of Golden Age records there are, in what 
has become known as ‘Dead Man’s Corner,’ some 2,000 Vocal 
records by famous artists of the past, at attractive prices. 
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What exactly is a 
Tape Recorder? 


Let’s start saying what it is not... 
A tape recorder is not a machine 
which ticks out Stock Market prices. 
Nor does it provide the ticker tape 
which is such a feature of the New 
York welcome to famous people. 


A tape recorder is a machine which 
records sounds; happy sounds, 
musical sounds, living sounds. And 
plays them back absolutely true to 
life. In fact, a tape recorder is something that can be either very useful, 
absolutely essential, or just downright good entertainment for practically 
every person you can think of. The truth is, that whatever your walk of life, 
a tape recorder is an asset; either socially, 
or in business, or at home. Possibly all 
three combined. 
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(less microphone) 
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